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Sometimes the wrung thing to do is wre 


| ip wrong to write the same things over and over 
again, or to write through a thick sheaf of paper and 
carbons in an attempt to get enough clear copies. Yes, 
it’s wrong to use any duplicating method that wastes 
time, delays paperwork. 

There’s a better, faster way—the Multigraph way. 


With the modern Multigraph method, you write just 
once (with pen, pencil or any writing machine) on a 
single master-sheet. Erase errors and rewrite as you would 
on paper. Then one duplicating operation, and presto! 
Blank paper is changed into few or hundreds of clear, 
crisp copies of business records—complete with form 
and written information! 

Multigraph methods can be used in many different 
ways, in all phases of business, to speed and simplify 
work, To learn their application in your business, call 
our nearest office or write Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


TRADE-MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF 


Multi raph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Aultilith, Systemat and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks 


MULTILITH 
MASTERS 





POWER is the 
heartbeat of your business 


It’s easy to get in the habit of taking 
your power plant for granted. Yet 
one major accident to a power unit 
can knock out every department in 
your business . . . Production, Sales, 
Marketing, Shipping . . . and deal a 
heavy wallop to the bank account. 


You can reduce this chance of a 
costly accident by insuring with 
Hartford Steam Boiler. This insur- 
ance and its accompanying engi- 
neering inspection services are 
unique. You benefit from the accu- 
mulated “know-how” of 82 years of 
specialization in the prevention of 
accidents to power equipment. 


Hartford Steam Boiler maintains 
the country’s largest staff of engi- 
neers devoted solely to power-plant 
inspections. These men are located 
strategically throughout the coun- 
try. Moreover, their advice has often 
added years to the useful life of 
costly installations. 


Such advantages have put Hart- 


ford Steam Boiler ’way out in front | 


among those who purchase Engi- 
neering Insurance. Ask your agent 
or broker how the Company can 
help keep your 
power * equipment 
working safely. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers e¢ Pressure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines « Turbines e Electrical Equipment 








LETTERS 


Summer Music 


Summer-concert business may be bad in 
other cities (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 2), but 
Buffalo’s air-conditioned indoor summer 
concerts in Kleinhans Music Hall are play- 
ing to the biggest dollar volume ever. 
Why? People want their summer music 
light, and symphony orchestras have noth- 
ing to be ashamed of in playing Gershwin. 
Kern, Porter, Romberg, Friml, and 
Rodgers and Hammerstein. People like 
this music and standing-room-only crowds 
prove the point. 

Let’s face the facts: People will come to 
concerts despite the weather and political 
conventions if orchestras play the music 
they want to hear. Summertime is the time 
for “Tales From the Vienna Woods” and 
not for “Kindertotenlieder.” 

R. E. MacIntyre 
Manager 
The Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra 
Society, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Arriola Fan 

Your article on Gus Arriola, creator of 
“Gordo” (NEwsweEEK, Aug. 2), was very 
interesting. I am sure that Gordo’s new 
fans in The New York World-Telegram 
will love him as much as we do out here in 
California ... 

CuarLes R. ScHNEIDER 
La Jolla, Calif. 


Political Cherries 


Wouldn’t it have been more apropos if 
Mr. Dewey had been reaching for a plum 
instead of a cherry in the July 5 cover of 
NEWSWEEK? 

W. E. Bayty 

Lima, Ohio 


Yes. 
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Culver 
Travers 





Ransom 


Look Alikes 


Didn’t Newsweek get its captions 
switched and run the picture of movie 
actor Henry Travers instead of John Crowe 
Ransom of Kenyon College in the issue of 
Aug. 2? 


S. T. Kine 
Chicago 


No. 
Whose Scoop? 


That is an interesting story you have on 
“The Giannini Giant” (Newsweek, July 
12) , and I enjoyed reading it. However, in 
giving Miss Ruth Montgomery credit for 
the “financial scoop of the week” you were 
just a little tardy. Probably Miss Mont- 
gomery (who is a good reporter) was 
“sniffing out,” as you say, the cocktail com- 
ment over the story from this office which 
appeared in the American Banker .. . 

I hate to detract from the credit of Miss 
Montgomery, but there is the record! 


U. V. Witcox 
Washington Bureau 


American Banker 
Washington, D.C. 


> Your article “The Giannini Giant”. . . 
serves to confirm the Yankee wisdom of 
the late Supreme Court Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. “The Sherman Act isn’t 
fair,” he often said. “It won’t let the 
strong man win the race.” The same thing 
also applies to the Clayton Act. 

Mr. Giannini is the strong man in the 
West Coast banking race. The remarkable 
industrial expansion of California, how- 
ever, has probably been due largely to his 
smart and timely employment of the credit 
resources of his banking system while 
others are just sitting on their hands. 


E. L. McCoue1n 
Detroit ; 


Safety Device 


In NEwsweEEek, June 14, you have a very 
interesting article entitled “Auto Death 
Seat.” I have been very much interested 
in this problem of safeguarding life and 
limb of the “death-seat” occupant for the 
past two years. I have just perfected a 
device I call the Sudermann Safety Bar, 
and my patent applications are in. 

You might think it a bit strange a pro- 


fessor of history in a small Iowa college - 
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Stands high 


That goes for the wire rope’s location and its rating 
as well. Men who work i hazardous places like the reassurance 
that rides hoists equipped with ‘‘Flex-Set’’ Preformed 
Yellow Strand. Their lives may hinge on any one of its 
inbred qualities: responsiveness . . . stamina. . . resistance 
to kinking, whipping and bending fatigue. 


% Just as you add an extra something to give 
your product or service a special value, we add patented 
preforming to traditional Yellow Strand toughness. The increased 
wear and productivity that result show up in lower 
job costs. On repeated industrial lifts, there’s matching 
efficiency in Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. When you 
aim to hire a higher output, remember to specify ropes 
and slings with the Yellow Strand trade-mark. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 
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Professor Sudermann’s device 


should get all excited about giving the 
American public an automobile accessory 
to safeguard life. But everyone, even a 
college professor, better bother his head 
about the automobile death rate... 


Grorce T. SUDERMANN 
' Professor of History 


Parsons College 
Fairfield, Iowa 


Thanks to the Yanks 


What happy and tragic memories were 
recalled by your account of “The Yanks 
Are Back” (NEwswEEK, July 26). The 
ancient Roman city of Lincoln is my home 
town, and I well remember the activities 
at Scampton and Waddington during the 
war. Believe me, the Americans will be 
long remembered in England for their 
kindness and friendliness. It was an honor 
to have them with us. 

Unfortunately too much publicity has 
always been given to the tiny minority of 
upsets, and not nearly enough to the ma- 
jority of happy, life-long friendships. 


YVONNE Kuun-REGNIER 
Rochester, Minn. 
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Dictaphone Presents the TIME-MASTER— 
The New Personal Dictating Machine 





Amazing new electronic Dictaphone 
Machine uses revolutionary plastic belt 


Here’s big news for all businessmen—great news for 
businessmen on the go! 


Here’s the brand-new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER— 
an electronic dictating machine that’s just right for 
the office . . . and made to order for the road! 


The slim, compact TIME-MASTER is the only dictating 
machine that will listen and record right in your desk 
drawer! 


So easy to mail! The amazing plastic Memobelt—the only 
recording medium that fits into a 7x4 envelope, that can 
be dropped into a standard mail chute! 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 





And you can take it with you! This sturdy little travel- 
ing companion goes wherever you go—never lets you 
get behind in your work! It’s the one dictating machine 
that takes the ‘‘lug’’ out of luggage! 


The TIME-MASTER electronically records your busi- 
ness voice through tiny hand or desk microphone. It’s 
the first and only dictating machine to record on a 
plastic belt. 


The handy little TIME-MASTER Memobelt records 
at constant groove speed—gives both uniform tonal 
quality and uniform, measured backspacing from start 
to finish. Result: Better recording for you, easier tran- 
scribing for your secretary! 


No other dictating machine has all this: Lightweight 
portability! All-metal sturdiness! Easy mailability and 
fileability of the recording! Constant recording quality! 
Uniform backspacing! Rapid place-finding of previous 
dictation! 


Both you and your secretary will agree—the TIME- 
MASTER is today’s outstanding personal dictating ma- 
chine! 


Dictaphone Corporation 

Department D-9, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
( Please show me the new TIME-MASTER. 

() Please send TIME-MASTER literature. 
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They say “it takes all kinds of people to make a world.” 
But the kind that do most to keep America in first place are 
the men and women whose hungry minds are forever seek- 
ing new ways and new products to improve their daily lives, 
their jobs, their futures, their country. 

For such people, mere news is but crumbs! They want to 
know what’s back of the news—and how it affects them. 
That’s why so many millions of them read THE AMERICAN 
MaGazinE—hungrily. Each month it sits them down to a 
“blue plate special” of solid food for thought. 

For example, in the August issue, now on sale, you'll read 
“Holes in the Iron Curtain”—an authoritative report by 
Alexander Kerensky, former Prime Minister of Russia, now 
in exile. He tells how the cancer of communism may be 
made to consume itself! Another up-to-the-minute article, 
“Science Takes Over Your Kitchen,” gives a behind-the- 
scenes account of the amazing job being done by America’s 
food researchers to give you better meals, with less trouble, 
at lower cost. And it’s written by no less an atithority than 
Clarence Francis—Chairntan of the Board of General Foods 
Corporation! Other important articles by people who know 


Blue Plate Special” 


for people with hungry minds 
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what they’re talking about—plus popular features and fine [7 
fiction—complete the mental “menu.” : 
Yes, every issue of THE AMERICAN MaGaZINE — from 
cover to cover—is planned, written, and edited for people | 
with hungry minds. Result? They don’t nibble at this great | 
magazine—they eat it up! 


TO aDvertisERS: People with hungry minds are the kind 
who have the means to satisfy their eager appetites for | 
better living. To advertisers who want to develop a multi- | 
million quality market, the pages of The American Magazine 
offer unmatched values. 


merican | 


MAGAZINE 
FOR PEOPLE WITH HUNGRY MINDS 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y:, Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier’s, and Woman’s Home Companioa 
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For Your Information 


SUING FOR PEACE: This is an urgent peace plea to our 
readers in South Dakota and their loyal supporters in 
Omaha, Neb., Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, and numerous other 
points. We don’t want war. It’s important but not THAT im- 
portant. The “it” in this case was a sentence in the July 26 
issue stating that American B-29s had reached England after 
a flight from Rapid River, N. D. Every reader west of Chi- 
cago must havé turned to that page first. Their reaction was 
violent. Letters, telegrams, post cards, and even road maps 
(see cut) poured in, telling us in no uncertain terms that the 
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B-29 base in the Dakotas was at Rapid City, South Dakota. 

The Huron (S. D.) Daily Plainsman in an editorial headed: 
“NEWSWEEK Beware,” said in part: “. .. If the people of 
Rapid City or the Rapid City Chamber of Commerce have 
anything to say about the disposition of the huge bombers 
which went to England from the base just east of the Black 
Hills metropolis, these craft will soon be on their way back to 
the United States . . . to bomb a specific objective, the 
editorial offices of NewswEEK magazine, presumably in New 
York City. For what cause? Plenty. In the most recent issue 
of NEWSWEEK . it was printed that half of the big air- 
craft came from their base at, of all places, Rapid River, 
N.D. Bombs away!” 

We repeat, it was important and we apologize to our read- 
ers in South Dakota and their Eastern and Western allies. 
But, we insist, it wasn’t THAT important. 


LOUDER VOICE: America’s voice in international affairs has 
increased tremendously since V-J Day, but the Voice of 
America—the State Department’s international short-wave 
broadcasting network—has dwindled to a whisper. For a 
complete report on current efforts to bring the two voices into 
closer harmony see page 50. 


THE COVER: All through the war years Stalin looked like 
beaming, kindly Uncle Joe to the American public. For the 
past two years the famous mustache, heavy eyes, and ominous 
jaw have seemed better to fit an Uncle Ogre. Uncle or ogre, 
however, Stalin was the only man the 
Western Powers thought could end 
the long crisis over Berlin. For the 
background of the approach to him 
see page 26. One of the two individuals 
shown with him is easily identifiable 
as Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslaff 
Molotoff; the other is an official Soviet 
interpreter, Vladimir Pavloff. & 
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AMERICA’S INVISIBLE EXPORT is know-how. It is helping 


to rebuild industry all over the world. It creates eventual 


new markets for American goods and services because it raises standards 


of living wherever it goes. I T & T has been rendering an overseas technical 


advisory service for more than 28 years. Backed by our world-wide system of 


communications ...implemented by our 31 plants in 22 countries .. .: 


this invaluable reservoir of experience in the field of telecommunications 


tis available to governments and private enterprises throughout the world. 


\ 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


6+ Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


U.S. Manufacturing Subsidiary — Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


1T & T COMMUNICATIONS 


IT & T is the largest American system of 
international communications. It includes 
telephone networks in many countries, 
47,000 miles of submarine cable, 6,600 miles 
of land-line connections, over 60 interna- 
tional radio-telegraph circuits and more than 
50 international radiotelephone circuits. 


WORLDB UNDERSTANDING 





WORLD COMMUNICATIONS 


1T&T DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURING 


Associates of I T & T maintain electronic 
laboratories in the United States, England 
and France, and operate $1 manufacturing 
plants in 22 countries which are contribut- 
ing immeasurably to the rehabilitation and 
expansion of communication facilities in a 
war-torn world. 
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What’s Behind Teday’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Speaker Joe Martin has advised House 
Republicans to make Communism the No. 
1 domestic issue in their campaigns against 
Democratic opponents this fall . . . Tru- 
man isn’t saying much about it, but he’s 
irked at many Democratic congressmen. 
He thinks they failed to needle the GOP 
energetically on the cost of living and 
other points in his legislative program. 
In fact, many Democrats failed to show 
up at committee meetings in which the 
White House program was formally con- 
sidered . . . Don’t be surprised if Army 
Secretary Royall steps out before Novem- 
her . . . Despite friction between Defense 
Secretary Forrestal and Air Force Secre- 
tary Symington, neither will resign prior 
to elections. Truman has asked both to 
“pipe down” . . . Federal Security Admin- 
istrator Oscar Ewing had been slated for 
a top role in the President’s campaign. 
However, Truman is displeased with the 
loud controversy between Ewing and for- 
mer Education Commissioner Studebaker. 
As a result, Ewing may be relegated to 
the political sidelines. 


Mere Investigations 

Republicans are elated with the public 
reaction to the “spy ring” revelations. 
They feel whatever advantage President 
Truman may have gained temporarily by 
pressing the anti-inflation issue has been 
more than offset. Letters received on the 
spy hearings have far outnumbered those 
on inflation. As a result, they aren’t going 
to let a good thing drop with the end of 
the special session. There'll be more hear- 
ings, more naming of names. Departing 
Republicans left behind a score of Con- 
gressional groups, armed with $2,000,000 
in appropriations, to continue various 
other pot-boiling investigations during the 
fall. They will hit at a number of govern- 
ment agencies, including the State, Com- 
merce, and Interior Departments, FCC, 
CAB, and the Federal Security Agency. 


GOP Eyes on Joe Ball 

Republicans and Democrats are keeping 
anxious eyes on Minnesota public-opinion 
polls. Reelection or defeat of Sen. Joseph 
Ball this fall could be an important factor 
m determining which party controls the 
Scnate next year. Loss of four seats by the 
Republicans would switch the balance of 
power. Democrats are certain to win those 
m the South. They’ve an even chance to 
Pick up two from the Republicans in Ken- 
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tucky and Oklahoma. Ball’s fortunes in 
Minnesota are in the nip-and-tuck zone, 
with the Democrats feeling quite confi- 
dent he'll be nipped by Mayor Hubert 
Humphrey of Minneapolis. Governor 
Dewey may decide Harold E. Stassen can 
make his biggest contribution to the party 
this fall by using his influences and pop- 
ularity in his home state to keep that 
Senate seat in the Republican column. 


Political Notes 

Republicans are urging Dewey to cam- 
paign in Virginia, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, and Kentucky Incidentally, 
several members of North Carolina’s all- 
Democratic Congressional delegation have 
privately warned Democratic chieftains 
that Dewey has a splendid chance to carry 
the state . . . There'll be an increase in 
“Dewey-type” mustaches between now 
and November elections. Young Repub- 
licans are cultivating them with great care 
... The CIO high command probably will 
decide to endorse Truman after meetings 
in Washington beginning Aug. 19. The 
AFL may follow suit a few days later, but 
there’s still a possibility of only a qualified 
endorsement .. . Both Truman and Dewey 
now plan to make important Labor Day 
speeches. 

Vv 


Trends Abroad 

Taking a first practical step toward 
arms standardization, the British will re- 
place the long-time standard Lee-Enfield 
rifle with the U.S. service model, the semi- 
automatic Garand. The manufacturing 
change-over, extending back to powder 
factories, will take about nine months . . . 
You can discount talk of a customs union 
and military alliance between Greece and 
Turkey. The Greeks are eager for it, but 
Ankara sees no advantage in a military 
alliance with a country involved in civil 
war or in creating a customs union with a 
nation unable to prevent violations of its 
frontiers . . . A wave of anti-Semitism is 
sweeping Danzig, which is now under 
Polish administration. Observers say the 
situation is tense and attribute the growth 
of anti-Semitism in the Baltic city to the 
recent Warsaw appointments of. Jews to 
commanding positions in the local militia, 
the frontier guard, and the security police. 


Behind the Iren Curtain . 

U.S. consular officials behind the Iron 
Curtain are receiving increasingly frequent 
visits from Soviet and satellite citizens re- 
questing protection from persecution. In 
one case a young woman, claiming her life 


had been threatened by secret police, at- 


tempted to commit suicide when told she 
could not remain in the U.S. Consulate 
indefinitely. In another a former DP re- 
lated how she was lured back to her native 
country by a letter supposedly written by 
her mother, only to discover on arrival 
that the letter had been written by a 
childhood friend who received money from 
the authorities for the effort. The U.S. 
officials concerned believe most of these 
cases are genuine, although they can never 
be sure that some at least aren’t planted. 
They patiently explain to each visitor that 
they cannot extend U.S. protection to any 
but American citizens. 


Test on Trieste 
Washington diplomats think that Yugo- 
slav demands for United Nations Security 


~ Council action against the U.S. and Brit- 


ain for allegedly attempting to hand over 
their portions of occupied Trieste to Italy — 
were raised solely for the purpose of testing 
Soviet support of Yugoslavia on the Tri- 
este issue. An important section of the 
Trieste Communist Party has endorsed the 
Cominform charges against Marshal Tito, 
thus raising serious doubts as to the Soviet 
attitude toward Yugoslav aspirations in 
the free territory. So far the Soviet and 
Yugoslav Governments appear to act in 
harmony, both in the Security Council 
and at the Danube conference in Belgrade. 


Soviet Waterways Bid 

Observers at the Danube conference pre- 
dict that before it is over the Russians will 
raise the question of Soviet participation 
in the administration of other international 
waterways, such as the Rhine, the Dar- 
danelles, and the Suez and Panama 
Canals. The Soviets may even offer mi- 
nority rights on the Danube Commission 
to the Western Powers in exchange for 
a Soviet voice in administering the other 
waterways. 


China Peace Moves 

Dispatches from Hong Kong say that 
Gen. Li Chi-shen, leader of the Kuomin- 
tang Revolutionary Committee, which has 
its seat in the crown colony under British 
protection, is about to try to overturn the 
Chiang Kai-shek government and replace 
it with one headed by Vice President Li 
Tsung-jen, committee sympathizer. The 
object of the coup would be to make peace 
with the Reds. Meanwhile, reports from 
Nanking say that Chiang is seeking a 
general exchange of views with Russia in 
the hope of obtaining a final definition of 
Russia’s sphere of influence in China. 
Chiang would be prepared to recognize 
the present status in Outer Mongolia, 
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Manchuria, a.d North China down to the 
Yellow River, provided the Communists 
would press no farther south and would 
leave Sinkiang untouched. However, first 
contacts have not been encouraging. 


Czech Anger 

The Czechs are furious over the Rus- 
sian decision to send Czech food, which is 
severely rationed, to Berlin. The an- 
nouncement got only a few vague lines in 
the Czech press. However, in one town 
near the border of the Russian zone of 
Germany, townspeople learned that two 
freight cars loaded with foodstuffs were 
en route to Germany, broke them open, 
and looted the contents. 


Balkan Tens‘on 

Tension is growing between Turkey and 
Bulgaria, with most of the trouble arising 
over frontier incidents. Feeling was height- 
ened recently by the refusal of Turkey to 
extradite the anti-Communist Bulgarian 
refugees, who killed the pilot and radio op- 
erator of a commercial airliner and landed 
the commandeered plane in Istanbul. 


Foreign Notes 

A Russian military mission of 1,800 men 
and 200 officers remains in Belgrade de- 
spite the Tito-Cominform split. Further- 
more, Yugoslavia depends on the Soviet 
for nearly all its munitions, since it man- 
ufactures only small-arms ammunition . . . 
Air Force officers directing Operation 
Vittles say the end of the Berlin blockade 
won’t bring an end to the air lift. There’s 
too much military value involved, both in 
training and installations. Without intend- 
ing to, the Soviets have brought the U.S. 
Air Force to Europe on a wartime footing 
. . . Despite the Moscow conversations, 
several highly placed foreign diplomats 
doubt that any conference of Big Four 
foreign ministers will be arranged before 
November. 


wv 


Fish and Fowl 

Look for the price of fish, hitherto a 
relatively inexpensive substitute for high- 
priced meats, to take a sharp upturn. 
Freight charges for fishery shippers, under 
the recent Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ruling, are going up as much as 25% 
on top of a 15% increase in railroad icing 
charges. And Thanksgiving turkey prices 
are going to be almost out of sight this 
fall; prospective supplies are the smallest 
in ten years. Chicken prices also will 
climb shortly. 


Aviation Notes 

The Air Force is keeping under wraps 
a new engine which adds 20% to the 
range of combat aircraft without increas- 
ing fuel consumption. It is the Pratt & 
Whitney VDT (Variable Discharge Tur- 
bine) and will go into the yet-unannounced 
Boeing B-54, giving it a 7,200-mile range, 
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and probably into the Northrop B-365, 
which has a projected 10,000-mile range 
. . . The once-large supply of surplus 
Douglas C-47s is dwindling and the price 
is going up sharply . . . The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, long a target of 
Capitol Hill criticism for overstaffing and 
inefficiency, is scheduled for drastic re- 
organization soon by its youthful new ad- 
ministrator, Del Rentzel . . . The Holly- 
wood slump is felt by the airlines who 
report their transcontinental business from 
movie people now is down to a fraction 
of normal. 


Farm Credit Move 

Major farm organizations will demand 
that Congress next year consolidate all 
farm credit agencies under an autonomous, 
twelve-member, nonpolitical board. They 
want to direct their own lending policies 
without government interference, and 
cite the example of Federal Land Banks, 
where farmers repaid millions of dollars 
invested by the government and now own 
the banks. The proposed board would 
supervise activities of the Land Banks, 
Production Credit Corporations, Banks 
for Cooperatives, Intermediate Credit 
Banks, Farm Mortgage Corporation, and 
Regional Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tions. 


Business Footnotes 

Look for a House committee to open a 
full-scale attack on left-wing labor unions 
this fall. Prime targets will be the Elec- 
trical Workers and Fur and Leather 
Workers, both CIO . . . Robert N. Den- 
ham may resign soon as general counsel of 
the National Labor Relations Board. Rea- 
son: poor health . . . It hasn’t been an- 
nounced, but the National Security Re- 
sources Board is making a detailed study 
of possibilities for dispersal of the chem- 
ical industry. The board will procede from 
chemicals to other industries which might 
be especially vulnerable to atomic attack 
in a future war . . . The Commerce De- 
partment expects its “little WPB” pro- 
gram for voluntary steel allocations to be 
in operation before. Labor Day. It calls 
for the industry to set aside 102,505 tons 
of steel monthly for the defense program 
. . . President Reuther of the powerful 
United Automobile Workers is proposing 
that the CIO make another try at rap- 
prochement with the AFL. 
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Movie Notes 

“The Life of Eddie Cantor,” back on 
the Warner production slate, will be han- 
dled like “The Jolson Story.” Cantor will 
appear only on the sound track. The stu- 
dio now is seeking a “double” for the lead 
role . . . The German actress Hildegard 
Knef now is on the Selznick lot studying 
English in preparation for her U.S. debut. 
The wife of an American, she’s the first 
star imported from postwar Germany’s 


film industry . . . RKO is removing the 
tolerance message from “The Boy With 
Green Hair” (he was a symbol of minority 
groups) and will present the picture as a 
fantasy in line with the belief of Howard 
Hughes, the studio’s new owner, that 
movies should only entertain. The film was 
a pet project of Dore Schary, who recently 
quit RKO for M-G-M ... After a survey 
of theater owners showed that propaganda 
pictures are unpopular in small towns, 
John Sutherland called off production of 
“Confessions of an American Communist” 
. .. The movie-star market is in a record 
slump. Performers who formerly demanded 
$250,000 per picture now are willing and 
happy to settle for less than $100,000. 


Radio Lines : 

Bob Hope’s first selection for his every- 
thing-new-this-season show is singer Doris 
Day ... . Sponsors using radio for public- 
relations purposes have been scarce since 
the end of the war but will be returning 
this fall. One large company is considering 
sponsorship of the New York Philharmonic 
on CBS . . . Dick Haymes will head up a 
musical show for the radio bow of the 
Association of American Railroads . . 
Sealtest probably will drop the Village 
Store for a new variety show with guest 
stars to be supplied by the radio actors’ 
union AFRA, whose welfare fund benefits. 
Dorothy Lamour is lined up for MC... . 
Realignment of radio programs for the fall 
will find Friday instead of Tuesday the 
big comedy night, with Eddie Cantor, Red 
Skelton, William Bendix, Jack Carson, 
and Mr. Ace and Jane vying for Hoopers 
. . . Bob Burns’s new show will feature all 
the Arkansas characters formerly referred 
to in the Burns monologue. 


Book Notes 

The critic Burton Rascoe is working on 
a new book which will be principally a 
guide to worth-while reading. For spring 
publication, it’s as yet untitled . . . The 
translation of a book about the growth of 
municipalities by the French architect Le. 
Corbusier will appear shortly. The title 
is “Concerning Town Planning” .. . A 
biography of the late Frederick W. Goudy 
will be published in the spring. It’s writ- 
ten by Howard Coggeshall, Utica printer 
and lifelong friend of the eminent type de- 
signer, who died last year at 82... A new 
popular-style history of Hawaii will ap- 
pear in November, timed to coincide with 
renewed discussions of Hawaiian state- 
hood when the new Congress convenes. 
It’s being written by Ralph S. Kuykendall 
and A. Grove Day of the University of 
Hawaii . . . “Pioneer Doctor” by 85-year- 
old Dr. Samuel J. Crumbine will be pub- 
lished next month. He started the U.S. 
public-health crusades in 1905 with the 
slogan “Swat the Fly” . . . Clinton Conger, 
UP Berlin chief, is on a two-month leave 
of absence to write a book after eight 
years overseas. 
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GC. a bumper crop of oranges to the 
packing house from all over Florida is 
some job. Getting them there at the peak of 
tree-ripened perfection is still more of a 
problem. 


Wm. P. McDonald, packer of 6 famous brands 
of fruit, tried it with trucks. He found—to use his 
own words—“The number of trucks needed and 
the time they’d be tied up waiting, loading and 
unloading made truck haulage out of the question.” 


His answer? Fruehauf Trailer haulage. Today, 
he “spots” empty Trailers in the groves for loading 
—keeps his truck-tractors rolling loaded units out 
to the processing plant and returning “empties.” 


His gains? Each Trailer load three times the size 
of his previous truck load—and three times as 
many loads per day! Think of the saving in time, 
fuel, tires and the original cost of trucks. 


"Perpetual 








In an Orange Grove 


Whatever your hauling operation—"perpetual 
motion” shuttle Trailer haulage is worth investi- 
gating. Ask the Fruehauf man for the complete 
story—facts and figures to show you the economic, 
efficient haulage that can be yours when you turn 
to Fruehauf Trailers. 


World's Lergest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER. COMPANY 


DETROIT 32 ° LOS ANGELES 11 
In Canada: Weston, Ont. 


79 Factory Service Branches 
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you caw PULL 
FAR MORE THAN 
you can CARRY! 














FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Republican confidence in victory this November, jolted 
by the special session call, is recovering rapidly. 

Any initial gains achieved by Truman are being rapidly dis- 
sipated, Republican Party leaders now believe. Reasons as- 
signed include: 


The lukewarm response of the electorate to the special ses- 
sion. Congressional mail was light and expressed little demand 
for rationing or price and wage controls. 


High prices, the Republicans’ most serious concern, have not 
climbed far enough to reverse the Republican trend. Any price 
breaks or signs of a downturn appearing before November will 
help them even more. 

The Southern filibuster on poll-tax legislation widened fur- 
ther the split in Democratic ranks and strengthened Republican 
hopes for the Negro vote. 


> Spy-ring revelations will become the special session’s great- 
est gift to the Republicans. Worried Democratic strategists 
admit privately the exposés may shove the inflation fight into 
the background. 


> Truman believes the special session brightened his election 
prospects. Republican neglect of farmer and city consumers will 
be his campaign theme. 


Dewey will be ignored by Truman unless he can be goaded 
into defending the record of the 80th Congress. In that case, 
the President will tax him with failure to give the special session 
his leadership. 

The mild anti-inflation and housing bills will be publicly 
denounced by the President but welcomed privately. He will 
cite them in the campaign as evidence that special interests, not 
the Dixiecrats, blocked the stronger measures needed to halt 
inflation. 


> Republican expectations of a pre-election food price break 
because of favorable crop conditions are being discounted by 
Truman’s advisers. While farmers may get a smaller return on 
grains, they predict, any saving to consumers will be devoured 
by higher processing and distribution costs and continued high 
profit margins. 

Democratic campaign plans call for Truman to concentrate 
on the North and East, Barkley on the South and Border States. 
The President, however, may also invade the South and retrace 
his Pacific Coast trip if time allows. 

> Campaign funds remain a foremost item in Truman’s file 
of unsolved problems. Southern states, which provided nearly 
half the Democratic National Committee’s $3,000,000 campaign 
fund in 1944, have given nothing thus far this year, and pros- 
pects look dim. 


Party financiers hope to make up part of the Southern deficit 
from labor and consumer groups, but won’t resort to Henry 
Wallace’s hat-passing technique. Old-line monied Democrats are 
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Washington Trends 


being held in line and some have agreed to help the fund-raising 
drive. The President himself is counting on the usual “hedging” 
contributions from big interests as his prospects grow. 


> Loyal Southerners in both houses are going to find it in- 
creasingly difficult to support Truman. The defection of Ala- 
bama Senators Hill and Sparkman, although not unexpected, 
has given the anti-Truman rebellion another push. 


Southern Democratic leaders may be able to maintain a 
wary neutrality in some instances, but party strategists now 
concede the ranks of the bolters may grow. 


> Dewey will take the offensive in the campaign, concen- 
trating his fire on “sixteen years of Democratic misrule.” De- 
fense of the record of the 80th Congress will take second place. 


Truman may be ignored by name, although his Adz. inistra- 
tion will be denounced as old, quarrelsome, incompetent, and 
infiltrated by radicals. Dewey’s lieutenants will harp on the 
Democratic standard-bearer as not big enough fo. the job. 


The inflation issue will be tossed right back to the Demo- 
crats by Dewey and Warren. Failure to cut government ex- 
penditures and use inflation-control powers provided by wartime 
legislation will be the reply to Truman’s do-nothing charge. 


> Dewey’s campaign plans call for a cross-country trip 
along the Northern states shortly after Labor Day. Warren will 
start out simultaneously for the East, taking a Southern route., 
Both may invade the Solid South, though these plans. haven't 
jelled yet. 

Both Dewey and Warren expect to concentrate on trouble- 
shooting trips in the last three weeks before election. To pre- 
vent the loss of the Senate, they may make quick forays into 


such doubtful states as Montana, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Rhode Island. 


> High prices will not be brought down by the compromise 
anti-inflation bill, in the opinion of both Republicans and the 
Administration’s financial agencies. Both groups have some 
doubt the measure can even hold prices at current levels. 


> Government housing experts view the new housing act as 
a half-loaf compared with Truman’s requests, but it’s a half-loaf 
they are happy to have. They expect the legislation to: 
Stimulate construction of urban homes in the $6,000 to $9,000 
price range and slightly lower-cost homes in rural areas. 
Provide incentive for construction of more rental housing. 
Provide insurance assistance for the first time to large-scale build- 
ers who plan on-site operations, a form of mass-produced housing. 
Assure total home construction this year that will not fall below 
900,000 units and might hit 1,000,000 units. 

The bill will not provide real low-cost housing for low- 
income groups, housing officials say, nor reduce the prices of 
homes in the higher-priced brackets. Stimulation of building in 
the moderate brackets, they believe, will mean fewer new homes 
in the higher range. 
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SOUTHERN 
RURAL RETAIL SALES 
1936 1938 1940 1942 1944 1946 1948 


1930 1932 1934 1936 


THE RURAL soUTH—the fastest- 
growing market in the U.S.—con- 
tinues to make phenomenal gains. 


Rural retail sales in the 14 
Southern states today are 214 
times what they were in 1941... 
4 times what they were in 1929. 


Are you giving your Southern 
retailers and wholesalers enough 
of the right kind of advertising 
support to get your share of these 
enormous sales gains? 


Here are two important things 
to remember about advertising 
coverage of the South: 


1—The South is’ predominantly 
rural in population and trade. 


2—The South reads and prefers 
The Progressive Farmer above all 
other magazines. 

The powerful advertising influ- 
ence of The Progressive Farmer 
is recognized by Southern retailers 
and wholesalers, who prefer it 
almost 3 to 1 over any other 
magazine. 

More and more advertisers are 
using The Progressive Farmer 
to sell the rural South. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer made the greatest 
advertising linage gain of any 
monthly farm magazine in the 
U. S. during the last three years 
...and gained 25% in advertising 
linage for the first half of 1948. 


Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM, RALEIGH 


MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
Pacific Coast: Edward S. Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 





When a my” Met’ er rol" at es Oregéalids the Pacific 
Northwest's oldest and largest metropolitan daily 
“newspaper, comfort is front page news. Almost half an 

_ ecre ‘of Thermopane, the world's most wanted insulating 

F, ne, assures year-round comfort for employes 

ee this Portland publication. Thermopene's® insulating 

ability keeps rooms warmer in winter... prevents ex- 
cessive hect loss. And, because, in this } 

installation, the outer pane is libbey- -Owens-Ford Heat 

_ Absorbing gloss, summer heat and glare is filtered out, 

making working conditions much more pleasant. Architect: 

_ Pietro Beluschi, Portland, Oregon. Glass installed by: 

Menehoene, Glass Company, Portia 


The “big story” for building management and lower heating costs and greater comfort in 


home owners today is Thermopane*, the insulat- 
ing windowpane that makes single glazing 
obsolete. Thermopane is now being made in 
tremendous quantities...is readily available 
through L-O-F Distributors in more than 70 
standard sizes. Units of special dimension can 
be delivered promptly. 

Thermopane consists of two or more panes of 
glass with dry air between and factory -fabricated 
into a unit with L-O-F’s Bondermetic (metal-to- 
glass) Seal*. Its insulating qualities prevent 
excessive heat loss through glass ...add up to 


winter. Its ability to reduce the influx of con- 
vected and conducted summer heat helps increase 
the efficiency of air-conditioning equipment ... 
makes summer working and living conditions 
more enjoyable. Thermopane deadens distract- 
ing noise from outside. 

For the latest news in comfort, convenieace 
and savings... available with Thermopane at 
costs that make it practical everywhere . . . write 
to Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 1488 
Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


IN CANADA, THERMOPANE IS SOLD BY PILKINGTON GLASS, LTD. 





ONLY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD 


MAKES Thkermopane 





LIBBEY: OWENS - FORD 
«Gud Name i GLASS 
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The Revolt of the Housewives 


In Jacksonville, Fla., last week Russell 
Rowe, a 14-year-old shut-in, was calling 
50 telephone numbers a day asking those 
who answered to stop buying meat. In 
Kalamazoo, Mich., a sympathetic butcher 
began passing out an aspirin tablet with 
each meat purchase. In Madison, Wis., in 
Detroit, in Portland, Ore., in Miami, and 
in scores of other American cities, house- 
wives, irate at $1.10-per-pound sirloin, 89- 
cent pork chops, and $1.20 veal cutlets, 
were joining a campaign started by a 71- 
year-old Dallas woman, Mrs. R. D. 
Vaughn, to combat inflation by a tele- 
phone-organized boycott. 

What the government, including a spe- 
cial session of Congress, apparently 
couldn’t do, the women of America were 
undertaking themselves. As masterminding 
Mrs. Vaughn, who is president of the 
Dallas Women’s Chamber of Commerce, 
sat by her phone on a battered card table 
in her home, long-distance calls reaching 
her from other cities showed plainly that 
her crusade was growing like a snowball. 
Likewise, it was having its effect on sales. 
By midweek, livestock prices were off only 
a discouraging few cents a hundredweight, 
while retail prices varied little, but retail 
butchers estimated their sales had dropped 
as much as 20 per cent. 

The Squeeze: George Dressler, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Meat Dealers, described 
retailers as caught in a two-way squeeze 
between buyer resistance and high whole- 
sale prices, and said many of them might 
be forced to close their doors. In such 





widely separated points as Los Angeles 
and Springfield, Mass., some butcher shops 
voluntarily shut down to wait for the mar- 
ket to adjust itself. 

How well the women would fare in their 
campaign was debatable. Butchers uni- 
formly blamed housewife refusal to buy 
anything but the best cuts for much of the 
inflation margin in meat prices. Until these 
buying habits changed, meat men argued, 
prices would stay up. Further, there was 
the all-important question of supply. In 
Washington last Friday, Aug. 6, the Agri- 
culture Department reported that a cur- 
rent decline in livestock production com- 
bined with high purchasing power more 
likely than not would send meat prices 
even higher before any real break came. 


According to (GOP) Plan 


So far as the special session of the 80th 
Congress was concerned, the fight against 
inflation would be conducted without direct 
price and wage controls imposed by the 
government. Convinced that one political 
move deserved another, the congressmen, 
summoned into session by President Tru- 
man from the rostrum of the Democratic 
National Convention in Philadelphia on 
July 15, packed their bags and went 
home last Saturday night, Aug. 7, after 
only eleven days devoted to legislative 
business. 

So far as the Republicans were con- 
cerned, they had planned it that way. 
Meeting secretly in a small private dining 
room in the Mayflower Hotel on July 26, 
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“Where Is the Gain?” 
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“King Canute to the Rescue” 
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Long— Minneapolis Tribune 
‘Floors, Please!’’ 














Harper—Birmingham Age-Herald; Smith—N. Y. World-Telegram; T: 


“Cleaning Up for November’ 


“Timber!!! 


‘alburt—New York World-Telegram; Somerville—Denver Post 
“They've Had 3 Years’ Practice” 
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the day the special session began, Sens. 
Robert A. Taft, Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Kenneth S. Wherry, and Eugene D. Milli- 
kin, and Reps. Joseph W. Martin Jr., 
Charles A. Halleck, Leslie C. Arends, and 
Clarence J. Brown had fixed their strategy 
much as a mariner fixes his course: 

They would: (1) curb widespread cries 
for immediate adjournment; (2) listen to 
the President politely, give him mild anti- 
inflation and housing bills, then shut up 
shop and go home; (3) let the Southern 
Democrats filibuster the anti-poll-tax bill, 
as Wherry insisted, and thus dramatize 
the War Between the Democrats; (4) 
ignore the rest of the Truman requests; 
and (5) grab the headlines away from 
Mr. Truman, if necessary by springing 
the “spy” probe (see page 17). 

Out of behind-the-scenes trading came 
the specific GOP tactics. Where Taft hoped 
for the Taft-Eliender-Wagner bill for pub- 
lic housing and slum clearance, Speaker 
Martin would have none of it. Where 
Vandenberg was hot for the $65,000,000 
loan to build the United Nations home in 
Manhattan, the House was cold. Where 
Taft and other senators wanted consumer 
credit controls, House leaders were hardly 
-nthusiastic. As a compromise, Taft gave 
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Harris & Ewing 
Suiting Jaw: A fighting Mr. Truman put on his new look for teen- 
age cameramen visiting him under American Legion sponsorship. 
“It is up to you to keep this country on a firm footing,” he said. 


up his T-E-W housing baby and_ the 
House group yielded on the UN loan and 
credit controls. Driven together by the 
Truman strategy, the GOP Congressional 
leaders proceeded to cooperate more close- 
ly than at any time since they came to 
power in the 1946 elections. 

Mild on Housing: Last week Congress 
translated these tactics into action, Sen- 
ate Republicans yielded to the gentlemanly 
Senate filibuster, although promising, on 
Vandenberg’s insistence, to consider re- 
vision of the chamber’s 31-year-old cloture 
rules next January. The House passed the 
UN loan, 164-27, and sent it to the Presi- 
dent. Both chambers ignored the Truman 
requests for a revived $4,300,000,000 ex- 
cess-profits tax, $300,000,000 Federal aid 
for education, a 75-cent minimum wage, 
broadened social security, increased gov- 
ernment wages, and health and public 
power legislation. The Displaced Persons 
Act, which beth the President and Thomas 
E Dewey wanted revised, was left un- 
changed. 

Getting the housing and anti-inflation 
bills through the Senate was the big prob- 
lem. For Charles W. Tobey, a GOP mav- 
erick from New Hampshire, whose Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee handled both 





bills, rebelled against his party’s strategy, 

On housing, Tobey and Ralph E. Flan. 
ders of Vermont joined five Democrats to 
get the Truman-requested T-E-W bill, 
thrice approved by the Senate, again 
through his committee, 7-5. Their action 
put Taft in the embarrassing position of 
fighting his own bill on the Senate floor, 

Following Taft’s advice and ignoring 
Tobey’s plea to “damn the torpedoes,” the 
Senate passed a milder bill to stimulate 
private construction of low-cost apart- 
ments and houses by increasing govern- 
ment loan and mortgage guarantees.* The 
vote was 48-36, with twelve Republicans, 
including seven of the eight GOP New 
Englanders, bucking their leaders. The 
House promptly concurred, 352-9. 

Mild on Inflation: On anti-inflation, 
the bill which the House passed 264-97 was 
as unsatisfactory to Tobey as it was to 
Mr. Truman, who accused the GOP of 
concocting “feeble compromises.” In Sen- 
ate committee, Tobey sought to give the 
President stand-by powers to invoke price, 
wage, rationing, and allocation controls, 
declaring that the House bill “falls piti- 
fully short of being an effective program.” 
This time Tobey lost in committee, 6-4, 

Thereupon the full Senate, rejecting 
Minority Leader Alben W. Barkley’s pro- 
posal to adopt the President’s sweeping 
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program, 55-33, voted Mr. Truman only 


_ two of his eight points: authority to re- 


impose wartime curbs on_ installment 
buying (by requiring one-third down and 
the balance in fifteen to eighteen months 
for purchases of “hard” goods like autos 
and refrigerators) and to tighten bank 
credit. (For the story of the economic 
background’ of the inflation see page 61.) 
Having tossed Mr. Truman _ these 
crumbs, the GOP leadership sent Congress 
home. If Congress had done little, the 
Republicans felt that their record had not 
seriously endangered their chances of vic- 
tory on election day. Contrariwise, Bark- 
ley, doubling as Democratic candidate for 
Vice President, suggested tartly: “Their 
theme song between now and November 
should be ‘I Got Plenty o’ Nuttin’ ” 


PRESIDENT: 


Tobin for Labor 


Since June, Harry S. Truman had been 
peddling the Labor Secretaryship (left 
vacant by Lewis B. Schwellenbach’s death) 
in hope of gaining the maximum political 
advantage from the appointment. At one 
time, for instance, he planned to give the 
job to John F. Shelley, gangling, iron- 
lunged president of the California Fed- 
eration of Labor, at the behest of AFL 
President William Green and some West- 
ern senators. But the CIO upset this plan 
by vetoing Shelley. 

Last week the President instead settled 





*Qutlawed for such projects: landlords’ “no 
children” edicts. 
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on someone both labor bodies approved: 
Maurice J. Tobin, 47, lanky, magnetic ex- 
mavor of Boston, ex-governor of Massa- 
chusetts (now seeking a comeback) , and 
political nemesis of Mayor James M. Cur- 
ley. Unable to name a man who could help 
the Democratic ticket west of the Rockies, 
Mr. Truman at least got one who could 
help it east of the Hudson. 


Dewey ina Gallup 


The first Gallup poll on the Presidential 
campaign since the Republican and Demo- 
cratic conventions last week showed 
Thomas E. Dewey far out in front of 
Harry S. Truman, with Henry A. Wallace 
all but left at the post. The figures: 
Dewey, 48 per cent; Truman, 37 per cent; 
Wallace, 5 per cent; no opinion, 10 per cent. 


COMMUNISTS: 


Story Against Story 


When Elizabeth Bentley testified before 
J. Parnell Thomas’s House Committee on 
Un-American Activities and the Senate 
Investigating Committee, she told a long 
and complicated story of Communist espio- 
nage in the United States. But the sensa- 
tion it caused was almost anticlimactic 
when Whittaker Chambers, a senior editor 
of Time magazine, took the stand before 
the Thomas group last week. 

Chambers, a short, stocky, graying man, 
did not rely on hearsay when he put the 
finger on high-ranking New Dealers who 
made up the widespread Red ring in Wash- 
ington. He referred to people he said he 
had known directly. His answers to the 
committee’s questions were tight-lipped 
and quiet. He sounded like a man who 
knew exactly what he was talking about. 

*t Aceuse’: Chambers’s story, which 
rocked not only the Thomas committee 
but all official Washington, was on the 
face of it convincing and impressive. It 
was not merely the story of a courier who 
ran papers and microfilm between Wash- 
ington and New York, but that of an im- 
portant Communist Party worker for 
thirteen years, between 1924 and 1937, 
before he went to work for Time. He had 
been the link between the New York party 
headquarters and a group of party “elite” 
in Washington, specifically, the heads of 
Communist cells in the government whose 
job was infiltration and control, with 
espionage “certainly one of its eventual 
functions.” The essence of Chambers’s 
testimony: 

These cells, organized in 1934 by Har- 
old Ware, son of the Communist “Moth- 
er” Ella Reeve Bloor, had been tied 
together under the leadership of Nathan 
Witt, then general secretary of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Their key 
members were Alger Hiss, director of 
special political affairs at the State De- 
partment, who steadily rose in importance, 
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going to San Francisco as secretary gen- 
eral of the conference which drafted the 
UN charter and accompanying President 
Roosevelt to Yalta on the staff of Secre- 
tary of State Edward Stettinius; Donald 
Hiss, Alger’s younger brother, who held 
posts in the State and Agriculture De- 
partments; Henry Collins, once of Agri- 
culture, at whose apartment the group 
met; and Harry D. White, later to become 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, “a 
fellow traveler . . . far within the fold,” 
named by Elizabeth Bentley as a “source.” 

Others named by Chambers were Lee 
Pressman, a key man in labor circles, who 
moved from one New Deal agency to 
another, then became general counsel for 
the CIO, and today is one of the brain- 
trusters of the Wallace Progressive Party 
and its Congressional candidate in a New 
York district; John Abt, another peri- 
patetic New Deal counsel and onetime as- 
sistant to the Attorney General, who had 
already been implicated by Miss Bent- 
ley; and Charles Kramer, another Bentley 
suspect, who was until recently on the staff 
of Sen. Claude Pepper. 

In 1937, Chambers said he repudiated 
“Marx’s doctrines and Lenin’s tactics.” 
His first act, once out of the party, was 
one of friendship. At considerable risk to 
himself, he said, he went to Alger Hiss’s 
home to try to convince the brilliant young 
government official to quit also. “He cried 
when we separated,” Chambers said on the 
stand, “but he absolutely refused to break 
. . . His reasons were simply the party 
line.” 

Fear: For over a year Chambers lived 
in fear, aware that if the apparatus caught 
up with him, he might not escape with 
his life. He moved to the Connecticut 
countryside where he would not be known. 
When he slept there was a shotgun at his 
side, not only to protect himself but his 
wife and children. This fear of Communist 
vengeance led him to destroy all docu- 
ments in his possession. He talked to no 
one of his experiences. 

In the summer of 1939, after the Hit- 
ler-Stalin pact was signed, Chambers de- 
cided to contact Isaac Don Levine, New 
York editor who had worked with Gen. 
Walter G. Krivitsky, former Soviet spy 
chief, ini publishing his memoirs By pre- 
arrangement, he showed up at Levine’s 
home in Connecticut to meet Krivitsky, 
his fellow fugitive. All night long the two 
men compared notes, finding points of 
mutual experience as well as mutual as- 
sociates among Stalin’s operatives. 

But the meeting was not all conversa- 
tion. During the evening Chambers agreed 
to tell his story to the government but only 
to President Roosevelt. As the intermedi- 
ary, Levine spoke to Presidential Secretary 
Marvin McIntyre, who suggested that the 
best way to Roosevelt was through Assist- 
ant Secretary of State A. A. ‘Berle, in 
charge of intelligence matters. x 

It was on the evening of Sept. 3—the 
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day that Great Britain declared war on 
Germany—that Chambers, Levine, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Berle had dinner together in 
Washington. Berle, weary and tense from 
the vigil he had kept as the world waited 
for Prime Minister Chamberlain to come 
to the aid of Poland, nevertheless sat up 
till 3 in the morning to hear a detailed 
recital of Communist infiltration from 
Chambers and to learn the names of at 
least fourteen important New Dealers in 
the apparatus. Shocked and angry, Berle 
promised to see the President about the 
matter. That he did see the President is 
known. 

Frustration: Three months later Le- 
vine tried again to get the President to act 
on Chambers’s charges by bringing them 
to the attention of William C. Bullitt, 
formerly ambassador to Moscow. But all 
Bullit got from the President was: “Don’t 
worry, Bill. I'll take care of it.” 

Chambers’s testimony before the 
Thomas committee Tuesday, Aug. 3, was 
answered by a barrage of denials from 
the people accused and demands that they 
be heard. Easily the most respectable of 
these was Alger Hiss, now president of 
the highly conservative Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, a con- 
‘servative organization formerly headed 
by Nicholas Murray Butler. But before 
he was able to testify in his own defense, 
the committee called Nathan Gregory 
Silvermaster, named as the spy master 


by Elizabeth Bentley, at whose George-_ 


town home stolen secret papers were 
copied or microfilmed for transmission to 
the Russians, according to her testimony. 


Silvermaster, a wiry, hard-faced little 
man with a mustache, spoke hesitantly in 
a Russian accent of his legitimate activi- 
ties in several important agencies, in- 
cluding the Board of Economic Warfare. 
As to the charges, he read from a mimeo- 
graphed statement that they were “false 
and fantastic” and that Miss Bentley was 
a “neurotic liar.” Under direct question- 
ing, he proved a stubborn and monoto- 
nous witness, intoning over and over again: 
“T refuse to answer this question on the 
ground that any answer I may give may 
tend to be self-incriminatory.” 

But before Louis Russell, a committee 
investigator, had read excerpts from a vo- 
luminous 1942 Civil Service report which 
branded Silvermaster “beyond a reason- 
able doubt” a Communist and probably 
a member of the Soviet secret service, the 
witness made one admission which tied 
in directly with some of Miss Bentley’s 
accusations: that he had been kept in the 
government despite this report on the in- 
tercession of Lauchlin Currie, a White 
House aid. 

Denial: On Thursday the hearings 
came to a dramatic climax when Alger 
Hiss, a slim man of 43, denied unquali- 
fiedly any part of the Chambers testimony 
which affected him. “I am not and have 
never been a member of the Communist 
Party .. . I have never followed the Com- 
munist Party line directly or indirectly.” 

Then Hiss stated categorically: “To 
the best of my knowledge I never heard 
of Whittaker Chambers till 1947 when two 
representatives of the FBI asked me if I 
knew him .. . I have never laid eyes on 





N. Y. Star 
Star-Chamber Convention: When the Communist Party held its 
convention in New York last week, outsiders were barred except 
on opening night. To keep faces secret, photographers were for- 
bidden to take crowd pictures. Party biggies shown: César 

e Andreu, “Mother” Bloor, Jack Stachel, Ben Davis, Elizabeth Flynn. 
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him . . . I have known Henry Collins 
since we were boys in camp together .. . 
Lee Pressman was in my class at Harvard 
Law School . . . Witt and Abt were on 
the legal staff of the AAA .. . Kramer 
was in another office in the AAA ... I 
have seen none of the last three except 
most infrequently since I left the Agricul- 
ture Department . . . The statements 
made about me by Mr. Chambers are ¢™m- 
plete fabrications.” 

Visibly shaken by Hiss’s words—as im- 
pressive and convincing as Chambers’s 
had been—Acting Chairman Karl E. 
Mundt commented afterward: “One of 
them is lying,” and indicated that Cham- 
bers would return to the stand to defend 
his earlier testimony. If, after further in- 
vestigation, grounds for perjury were 
found against either of the two witnesses, 
Mundt added, a citation for prosecution 
would be made to the Attorney General. 

Rebuke: In the midst of this charge 
and countercharge the committee sudden- 
ly recessed, with a subcommittee splitting 
off to take secret testimony in New York 
from a witness who, according to Mundt, 
would “break the case wide open.” Ex- 
cept for a small excursion into the atomic- 
energy field by Rep. John McDowell, 
based on the report that uranium ores 
had been shipped to Russia during the 
war, there was little more for the news- 
papers to cram into headlines. 

On Saturday a fragmentary release 
from the subcommittee merely named the 
secret witness as Alexander Koral, who 
would expose the man who allegedly suc- 
ceeded Elizabeth Bentley as the spy ring’s 
courier. Earl Browder was also named as 
a subcommittee witness. 

By the week’s end the cards were still 
not all down. Nor was all the available 
evidence on the record. President Truman, 
still refusing to open confidential govern- 
ment files to Congressional committees, 
issued a statement branding the hearings 
as “a red herring to cover up the [Repub- 
lican] failure” to cope with inflation. 

“The public hearings now under way,” 
said the President, “are doing irreparable 
harm to certain persons .. . and under- 
mining the public confidence in the gov- 
ernment.” The answer came, sharp and 
angry, from Sen. Homer Ferguson on Sat- 
urday, condemning “Presidential arro- 
gance” in maintaining secrecy, and threat- 
ening impeachment. But in the heat of 
the exchange, little light was thrown on 
espionage. 


Whodunit 


In New York City last week end, the 
nation witnessed attempts by two Soviet 
schoolteachers to escape the confines of 
the Tron Curtain: 
> Mrs. Oskana Stepanova Kosenkina, 52- 
year-old chemistry teacher at a school for 
children of the UN Soviet delegation, was 
the central figure in a Graustarkian escape 
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plot that ended with claims by the Soviet 
Consul General in New York, Jacob M. 
Lomakin, that she had been “kidnapped” 
by White Russians at Reed Farm, Valley 
Cottage, N. Y., where Countess Alexandra 
Tolstoy, daughter of the famous novelist, 
is the dominant figure. 

> Mikhail Ivanovitch Samarin, a 40-year- 
old teacher in the same school, whose wife 
and three children ate in the United States 
with him, asked for protective custody for 
himself and family in this country as a re- 
sult of being ordered back to Russia. 

The story began to unfold last Saturday, 
Aug. 7, when Lomakin called American 
newspapers and announced that Mrs. Ko- 
senkina had been “abducted”. by the 
White Russians and that he and two aides 
had “rescued” her from the farm after a 
battle with a dozen “White Russian ban- 
dits.” Countess Tolstoy replied that Lo- 
makin’s story was a “lot of baloney.” Her 
version: Mrs. Kosenkina, “terrorized” at 
being ordered back to Russia when the 
school closed last month, had sought out 
the White Russians for help. Mrs. Kosen- 
kina, meeting reporters with Lomakin aft- 
er her “rescue,” was in a highly nervous 
state but supported the Consul General’s 
“abduction” claims. 

On Sunday, Samarin stepped forward. 
He and his family had been hiding in a 
New Jersey camp. Seeking FBI protection, 
he gave his version: Convinced that the 
Kremlin is “creating the atmosphere for 
a new war” and has failed in its promises 
to. Soviet citizens, he preferred American 
freedom. A friend of Mrs. Kosenkina, he 
said she had sought safety just as he had 
and was now being held cqoant her will 
by Lomakin. 
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PEOPLE: 


Crumbums in a Penthouse 


The setup was beautiful: a Park Ave- 
nue penthouse, a well-stocked bar, and a 
society orchestra playing soft music. The 
other props were there, too: the roulette 
wheels, the chemin-de-fer tables, the dice 
games, a substantial cross section of New 
York’s night-club crew ready to toss away 
a few big bills, and ostensibly the Medical 
and Surgical Relief Committee to profit by 
the proceedings. But the morning after, 
like all hangovers, was not so pleasant. 
The social set learned that they had been 
suckers in a “charity-benefit” fraud per- 
petrated by members of the Meyer Lan- 
sky-Joe Adconis-Bugsy Siegel mob and that 
the medical committee would not see a 
penny of the evening’s take. 

As the rackets division of the New York 
district attorney’s office moved in to in- 
vestigate, a glamorous line-up of society- 
page favorites were called down to tell 
their tales to Assistant District Attorney 
Vincent A. G. O’Connor. Mrs. Vivienne 
Wooley-Hart, who had innocently turned 
over her duplex for the “benefit,” insisted 
that she had been duped by William Buck- 
ner, the handsome confidence man who 
once went to jail for floating phony Philip- 
pine bonds. She gave the party, she said, 
for Admiral William Halsey, head of Medi- 
cal and Surgical Relief, whose name had 
been used as a come-on by Buckner but 
who had not been present. 

The Fleeeed: Puk Paaris, the -Miss 
Europe of 1935, who dropped $5,500 but 
was able to stop payment on her check, 
and Walter Bedford Sharp, the cil mag- 
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N. ¥. Mirror 


Lambs: Puk Paaris (in black), Mrs. William Kay, Jacqueline Cooke, Marion Saunders, al Lenore Lemmon 


nate, who became suspicious when asked 
to cover his $2,500 losses witha check to 
“cash,” reported that the whole $8,000 
debt had been settled for $200 in bills 
when two rough-looking men had called on 
Sharp the next day. 

Irate because he ad been “taken for a 
ride,” the night-club press agent Chic 
Farmer also accused Buckner but insisted 
that the Institute for Public Relations, 
acting for the relief group, had sanctioned 
the affair, despite its later denials. With 
police searching for the elusive Buckner, 
reportedly holed up in New Jersey, the 
sugar baron Jorge Sanchez, Mrs. William 
Kay, Marion Saunders, Jacqueline Cooke, 
Lenore Lemmon, and a host of others gave 
the D.A.’s office the appearance of an 
East Side cocktail lounge. Of all the wit- 
nesses, “Slapsie Maxie” Rosenbloom, ex- 
fighter turned comic, remained most in 
character. 

Explaining that he had gone only to 
meet Admiral Halsey, Maxie blurted out: 
“Do you think I would take my tuxedo 
out of mothballs to visit a bunch of crum- 
bums?” “Did you gamble?” he was asked. 
“I ate,” he answered laconically, 


POLIO: 


Hamelin, N. C. 


At Charles Tatum’s big drugstore in 
Asheville, N.C., no youngster turned up 
last w-~k for a banana split. With only a 
few  ults ordering, his fancy sundae trade 
mel away. Around the huge swimming: 
pool awa boating lake at Recreation Park, 
the shrill cries of children were missing. 
At the George Vanderbilt Hotel, restaur- 
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ant business and advance reservations 
were halved, largely because no children 
were traveling. Vacationing families, 
bound for Great Smokies resorts, drove 
through Asheville without stopping. 

What made the city of 50,000 appear 
as childless as Hamelin was not the Pied 
Piper, but a polio epidemic which already 
had stricken 53 in Asheville. Nationwide, 
the polio rate so far was higher even than 
in 1946—after 1916, the second worst year 
in American history. In July 3,425 cases 
were reported. North Carolina, Texas, and 
California had polio in epidemic 
proportions. With more than 
1,000 new cases cropping up 
over the country each week, 
health officials nervously warned 
families with children not to 
travel through the affected areas. 

In hopes of stemming the epi- 
demic, the Asheville Health De- 
partment on Sunday, Aug. 1, 
banned all public gatherings. 
Overnight Asheville became Ham- 
elin. Baseball parks and theaters 
were shut. Mayor Clarence E. 
Morgan called on the people to 
worship by radio, and Bishop Vin- 
cent S. Waters absolved Catholics 
from absence from mass. Churches 
were permitted to hold services if 
none but choirs and ministers 
were present. Weddings were al- 
lowed only if they were private 
affairs. Subsequently, the sur- 
rounding Buncombe County 
(source of the slang word bunk) 
forbade anyone 16 years or 
younger to be on the streets or in 
public places, under penalty of 
punishment for their parents or 
managers of the public places. 

From some local businessmen 
went up a howl that “the drastic 
and perhaps panicky action” was 
having a “blasting effect” on 
Asheville iife. But, whether by coincidence 
or not, the city had only two new polio 
cases in the four days after the ban went 
into effect, against three times as many 
in the same period before it. 





PRIMARIES: 


A Crimp in Crump 


Ed Crump always loved Bulgarian but- 
termilk, vegetarianism, jaunty canes, Ken- 
tucky Derbies, tortoise-shell. glasses, fine 
feathered friends, sporty clothes, and win- 
ning elections. The 72-year-old “Red Snap- 
per” hated profanity, liquor, speechmak- 
ing, tobacco, Harry S. Truman, auto horns, 
coffee, red-light districts, and any chal- 
lenge to his benevolently autocratic rule 
over Memphis, the metropolis of Tennes- 
see. 
Typically, the four-time mayor and two- 
time congressman claimed a year ago that 
he had been elected to public office 23 
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times afid helped win 86 other elections 
without defeat. In 45 years he had been un- 
beaten in Memphis, and in eighteen years 
his statewide choices for governor and 
senator had always won. While other old- 
time Democratic bosses like Tom Pender- 
gast of Kansas City, Ed Kelly of Chicago, 
Frank Hague of New Jersey, and New 
York City’s Tammany chiefs lost their 
grip, only Crump held on, largely because 
his ruthlessly efficient rule was as un- 
tainted by scandal as by real democracy. 

For two upstarts who challenged him 


this year Crump had scathing epithets. 
Rep. Estes Kefauver, seeking the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Senate at 45, 
was like “the pet coon that puts its foot in 
an open drawer in your room, but invari- 
ably turns its head [in hope that] he will 
deceive any onlookers as to where bis foot 
is and what it is into.” Ex-Gov. Gordon 
Browning, postwar military governor of 
Bavaria, seeking to return to the State 
House at 58, was “a sneak [who] would 
milk his neighbor’s cow through a crack 
in the fence.” 

But where Crump’s thumbs down had 
silenced many political hopefuls, these up- 
starts fought back. Browning tirelessly 
shouted: “Down with one-man rule.” Ke- 
fauver even mocked the Memphis boss by 
wearing a coonskin cap, insisting he 
wouldn’t be Crump’s “pet coon,” and in- 
troducing a live coon on the stump as “the 
un-Crumpled coon.” Both won AFL and 
CIO support—Kefauver because of his vote 
against the Taft-Hartley Act and his gen- 
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Ex-boss Crump: It was only necessary to destroy fear 





erally liberal record (which prompted 
Crump to call him a “Red”), and Brown- 
ing because his Crump-endorsed opponent, 
Gov. Jim McCord, had sponsored an anti- 
closed-shop law. In addition, they were 
backed by the crusading editor of the 
Scripps-Howard Memphis Press-Scimitar, 
Edward J. Meeman, and by a unique 
Memphis businessman’s committee which 
dared to challenge the boss. 

Revolution: Last week, on Primary 
Day, Aug. 5, Boss Crump suffered not 
only defeat but political disgrace: 
> Statewide, Kefauver won deci- 
sively with 152,000 votes to 118,- 
000 for Sen. Tom Stewart, the 
undistinguished incumbent whom 
Crump had ditched, and only 
79,000 for Crump’s new favorite, 
Judge John A. Mitchell, a vet- 
eran of both wars. Similarly, 
Browning shellacked Governor 
McCord, 214,000 to 160,000. 
In Shelby County alone, 
Crump’s men led ty the unprece- 
dentedly small margins of 38,000 
to 28,000 for Mitchell over Ke- 
fauver and 48,000 to 20,000 for 
McCord over Browning. In con- 
trast, Crump in his heyday had 
delivered a 59,874-825 landslide 
in favor of Browning in 1936 and 
a 57,255-9,315 vote against the 
same man two years later. 
> Where Crump had not lost a 
single one of Memphis’s voting 
precincts in 22 years, this time he 
lost 23 to Kefauver and 3 to 
Browning. 

To The Press-Scimitar, what 
happened “was more than an elec- 
tion. It was a peaceful revolution 
.. . No longer will good men be 
afraid to run for office in Tennes- 
see, saying ruefully: “You can’t 
beat the machine’ . . . No longer 
will the people . . . be afraid to 
express what they think. It was not nec- 
essary to destroy a political machine; it 
was only necessary to destroy fear.” 

To the Republicans, Crump’s downfall 
brought hopes that he would bolt his 
party’s ticket or ignore it (as he did in 
1928 when Herbert Hoover carried Ten- 
nessee), and give Thomas E. Dewey and 
the GOP Senatorial candidate, former con- 
gressman and national chairman Carroll 
Reece, a real chance to carry the state. 


Winners and Losers 


In other primaries last week: 

>In Democratic Virginia, Sen. A. (for 
Absalom) Willis Robertson, 61, silver- 
haired stalwart of Sen. Harry F. Byrd’s 
organization, won a 2-to-1 renomination 
for Carter Glass’s old Senate seat as eas- 
ily as he once won the state hammer- 
throwing title for the University of Rich- 
mond 42 years ago. 

> In normally Democratic Kentucky, Vir- 
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_ ARE THOSE who say it 
just wouldn’t seem like sum- 
mer without the famous Four 
Roses cake of ice. 


So here it is again—to remind 
you how cool and refreshing a 
Four- Roses - and -ice-and-Soda 
can be on a midsummer day. 

If you'll try one—at home, or at 
your favorite bar—you’ll quickly 
discover that you’re sipping a 
highball that’s very much on 
the special side, with a mellow 


Direct color photograph of actual cake of ice with fresh roses frozen inside. 


Cooling Idea 


magnificence and distinctive fla- 
vor all its own. 

That’s because Four Roses it- 
self is such a special whiskey—de- 
lightfully different from other fine 
whiskies you’ve ever known. 

Wouldn’t right now be a won- 
derful time to find this out? 
Fine Blended Whiskey — 90.5 
proof. 40% straight whiskies, 
60% grain neutral spirits. 
Frankfort Distillers Corp., New York. 


AMERICA’S MOST 
FAMOUS BOUQUET 





KOPPERS 
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Elex Electrostatic 
" Precipitator 


How to get rid of dirt 


Dirt ‘s a real problem today—es- 
pecially in urban manufacturing 
areas, where the atmosphere is fre- 
quently polluted with everything 
from coal ashes to cement dust. 

But Koppers Company makes a 
device for industry that helps to con- 
trol this atmospheric contamination 
—helps to get rid of dirt. It’s an elec- 
trostatic precipitator that operates 
in the factory ...at the source of pol- 
lution . .. to remove finely divided 
particles of dust, dirt, ash or acid 
from industrial gases. 

The Koppers-Elex Precipitator is 
ideal for removing fly ash from the 
exhaust of power plants. It helps to 
make smoke abatement laws work. It 


removes acid mists in acid plants. It 
works wonders in cleaning up manu- 
factured gas, preventing clogged 
mains. 

It protects workers’ health by puri- 
fying the atmosphere in ceramic 
plants, foundries, fertilizer factories 
and scores of others. It helps to re- 
cover valuable catalysts in oil refin- 
ing. Its uses, in fact, are almost as 
wide as industry itself. 

And Koppers-Elex Precipitators 
are unique — units always have ex- 
ceeded guaranteed efficiency. Why not 
find out what one of our precipitators 
can do for your plant or your city? 
Koppers Company, Inc., Precipitator 
Department, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


Making Precipitators is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and you. 
Koppers also produces chemicals from coal, It manufactures flexible couplings, roofing, 
paving material, piston rings. It is a leader in the wood-preserving industry. It designs 
and builds most of America’s coke ovens. There are many Koppers products or services 
to help your business. Koppers Company, Inc., General Offices, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 














gil Chapman, who at 53 has served eleven 





terms in the House of Representatives, 
won the Democratic primary for the Sen- 
ate from ex-Rep. John Young Brown, 
labor-endorsed attorney and long-time 
Senate hopeful. The Republican nominee: 
Sen. John Sherman Cooper, 46, former cir- 
cuit judge, who has often revolted against 
the conservative GOP leadership since 
being elected to fill a vacancy in 1946. 
>In bipartisan Missouri, Forrest Smith, 
62, perennial state auditor, swept the 
Democratic primary for governor by 3-1 
over Dan M. Nee, former internal revenue 
collector—even carrying Kansas City 
against the creaking jalopy of Jim Pen- 
dergast, whose uncle, Boss Tom, had been 
Harry S. Truman’s political sponsor. The 
Republican nominee: Murray E. Thomp- 
son, retired furniture-store operator who 
turned to politics to combat government 
“harassment” of small business and rose 
to speaker of the State Assembly. 

>In Republican Kansas, ex-Gov. Andrew 
F. (Shep) Schoeppel, 53, still as burly 
and tousled-haired as when he won hon- 
orable mention for Walter Camp’s All- 
American in 1922, ran away with the 
GOP nomination for the Senate seat be- 
ing vacated by the 83-year-old Arthur 
Capper. Equally unpressed, Gov. Frank 
Carlson, 55, folksy wheat farmer and ex- 
congressman who lives on the Republican 
River near Concordia, won the GOP nom- 
ination for a second term. 


NEW YORK: 


What’s in a Date 
It was Tuesday, Aug. 3, in the East 


China Sea when Justice Lloyd Church of | 


the New York Supreme Court died at 58 
aboard the steamship President Cleveland. 
But it was Monday, Aug. 2, in Times 
Square. 

When did Church die—on Aug. 2 or 
Aug. 3? 

To state Republican and Democratic 
leaders last week the question was not a 
purely academic one. At stake was the 
$28,000-a-year post left vacant by 
Church’s death. 

The state constitution provides that a 
Supreme Court vacancy caused by death 
shall be filled “at the next general elec- 
tion held not less than three months after 
such vacancy occurs.” If Church died on 
Aug. 2, his successor could be chosen on 
Nov. 2, and the Republican candidate 
would have a chance of winning since he 
would be running on the same ticket as 
Thomas E. Dewey. On the other hand, if 
Church died on Aug. 3, his successor could 
not be chosen until next year—and, since 
his district consisted of normally Demo- 
cratic Manhattan and the Bronx, the Re- 
publican candidate probably would be 
swamped. 

Aug. 2 or Aug. 3? The $28,000 question 
was one for the courts to decide. 


Newsweek, August 16, 1948 
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Two Political Errors 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


EITHER the Republican leadership in 
N Congress nor the President earned 
a high mark for political astuteness in 
the special session. ; 

The Republicans avoided the blatant 
blunder into which some of their hotter 
heads almost led them: immediate ad- 
journment. But they sat only two weeks 
and didn’t do much. They —_ 
would have been smarter, I 
think, to have manifested 
more solicitude about the 
cost of living, to have passed 
the T-E-W housing bill, and 
to have acted on other mat- 
ters which have aspects of 
urgency, such as Federal aid 
to education. They brushed 
aside too much and did it 
too abruptly and scornfully. 

With regard to the inflation issue, 
they left Mr. Truman with a decided 
political advantage. The blame for the 
postwar inflation, or the failure to deal 
with it more effectively, must be shared 
by both parties. Since early 1946 the 
Republicans have been the more vul- 
nerable on this issue. They believed, or 
gambled on, the theory that if controls 
were wiped out a flood of production 
would check and reverse the upward 
trend of prices. They did not foresee, 
of course, the ERP, the huge rearma- 
ment program, or a number of other 
developments. But the fact is that the 
upward trend of prices was not halted. 


Rk. TRUMAN has the advantage of 

having urged concrete measures to 
curb price rises: last November at the 
special session of Congress, at the regu- 
lar session in the spring, and at the spe- 
cial session this summer. Whether or 
not his proposals were sound or, if 
adopted, would have accomplished any- 
thing is, politically, of secondary im- 
portance. He has shown solicitude and 
urged action. The Republican response 


has been generally negative. It would | 


have been less negative, I think, on this 
and several other problems at the re- 
cent special session if there had been 
less confidence of victory in November 
on the Republican side. 

The Truman candidacy is so heavily 
handicapped that the Republicans can 
afford a good many errors. Anyway, 
the President cannot make Dewey re- 
sponsible for the Republican record in 
Congress. He may not net enough po- 





litical profit from the special session to 
change the electoral result in even one 
state. But the thin legislative record— 
and especially the relative indifference 
shown by the Republican leaders to 
the cost-of-living issue—will help the 
Democratic campaign generally. It 
could be decisive in a few close Sena- 
torial contests and a some- 
what larger number of Con- 
gressional districts. 

The Republicans found a 
political offset for their legis- 
lative record in the Com- 
munist probes. Mr. Truman 
enhanced the value of these 
revelations to the Republi- 
cans by his “red herring” 
statement. This was a blun- 
der, the same kind of blun- 
der the Republicans made with respect 
to the cost of living, housing, and aid 
to education: a failure to evince deep 
concern, 

The President could have made a 
measured comment which would have 
been fairly effective. The accused were 
not his protégés and most of them had 
left the government. A prolonged grand- 
jury inquiry based on the Bentley testi- 
mony had failed to produce enough 
corroborative evidence to justify indict- 
ments for espionage. Mr. Truman could 
have explained the difficulties of such a 
case. He might have acknowledged that 
where there was so much smoke there 
might be some fire. He might have said 
that the Department of Justice and the 
FBI would keep on working on the case 
as long as there was any prospect of 
uncovering the full truth. He might 
have reavowed his own determination 
to make sure that the government is 
cleansed of disloyal. persons—but his 
determination, also, to do everything 
possible to protect innocent persons. 

To such a statement, Mr. Truman 
might have added a serious effort to 
break the impasse over loyalty files. 
This is not an easy problem. But it 
seems clear that Senator Ferguson’s 
subcommittee is entitled to review oper- 
ations of the loyalty-checking system. 


EVERAL months ago I wrote of the 
S competition in political blunders 
between the White House and the Re- 
publican leadership of Congress. As 
the events of the last two weeks show, 
it is still lively. 
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” Tue NOISE OF BOAT ENGINES SCARES FISH 


MANY COMMERCIAL TUNA FISHERMEN HAVE 
INCREASED CATCHES AND PROFITS WITH A 
SIMPLE “SILENCER*-- THE MORFLEX RADIAL COUPLING, 
MADE BY B-W’SMORSE CHAIN. THIS JOINS ENGINE AND 
DRIVE SHAFT. THROUGH RUBBER CUSHIONS, IT ABSORBS 
y VIBRATION AND FISH-FRIGHTENING NOISE NORMALLY 
BROADCAST BY THE PROPELLER. 
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GIVING BUGS THE AIR: / NO POISON NEEDED / 


THIS “BUG CATCHER“ ATTACHED To THE FRONT OF A 
OFF THe PLANTS: ereal a AIR TO BLOW BUGS RIGHT ‘cael 

K THEM INTO BAGS. AND HERE ee NUTOMO ‘6 BECAUS 
AGAIN B-WS MORSE CHAIN, WHICH ACTIVATES THE BLOWER, canal THe ENGIN NE KEE FEWER eULIIONe ax 50 mph, 
CONTRIBUTES To BETTER, SPEEDIER FARMING. FOR EXAMPLE , YOUR MOTOR LOAFS AT ONLY 36... STAYS YOUNG LONGER. 
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FOR SKYSCRAPER TROCKS WITH ! _—- mariage ameercin., | PRODUCTION 
ELEVATORS ... FOR MACHINES — >= ss 
THAT CAPTURE CROP KILLERS... 
FOR “SILENT” FISHING BOATS ... 


IMPORTANT OPERATING PARTS ARE PROVIDED BY 
* BeW WHOSE INGENUITY TOUCHES THE LIFE OF 
ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY* 


FISH § | *cor EXAMPLE, 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 
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CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY Drei 
AVE COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE MPANyla 
\ ABOARD VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED ; 
y, FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-W EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS. AND ah 
ND MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF B-W : 
BS HOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. 
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DADDY LONG LEGS TRUCK LOADS ITSELF / 


ON STILT-LIKE LEGS, THE “STRADDLE TRUCK“ ROLLS IN OVER 
THE LOAD. IN LESS THAN A MINUTE, IT SNATCHES UP IS TONS 
AND SPRINTS AWAY. FOR MAXIMUM POWER TRANSMISSION, 
THIS UNIQUE TRUCK USES B-WPARTS<- MADE BY B-W'S 
ROCKFORD CLUTCH, MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT, 
AND WARNER GEAR 
DIVISIONS. 
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EVERY 100 SQUARE FEET ; 
woes ames 
GIVES THE HEAT PROTECTION 

OF ONE TON OF ICE EACH DAY.BWSINGERSOLL Fenny tg aanee Valnen ee 
PBB ois THESE SCREENS FROM BRONZE STRING AND BOW. TODAY, HELICOPTERS ARE 
; BONS . KOOLSHADE DEFLECTS 85% OF AMONG OUR MOST VERSATILE AIRCRAFT. THE 
HE SUN'S RAVS ~~~ KEEPS OUT INSECTS--~ UNIVERSAL JOINTS THAT TRANSMIT POWER To 
WONT BLOCK THE VIEW. _ THE ROTORS IN MOST OF THEM ARE MADE BY 





B-wW'S MECHANICS UNIVERSAL. JOINT DIVISION. 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG—WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: 8orG & BECK - BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG WARNER 

SERVICE PARTS » CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR + DETROIT VAPOR STOVE - FRANKLUN STEEL + INGERSOLL STEEL - INGERSOLL UTILITY UNIT « LONG MANUFACTURING + LONG MANUFAC. 

TURING CO, LTD. » MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER - MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT - MORSE CHAIN - MORSE CHAIN, LTD. + NORGE » NORGE-HEAT - NORGE MACHINE 
PRODUCTS + PESCO PRODUCTS - ROCKFORD CLUTCH - SPRING DIVISION + SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL - WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS - WARNER GEAR - WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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The Price for Peace—Two Worlds 


It is not for nothing that the proverb 
says: “An obliging bear is more dangerous 
than an enemy. ’—Joseph Stalin, speaking 
to the central committee of the Commu- 
nist Party in April 1929. 


When I hear that Uncle Joe is in an ex- 
pansive, friendly mood, my heart sinks.— 
A British diplomat, speaking to a Nrews- 
WEEK correspondent last week. 


London, Paris, Berlin, and Washington 
vibrated with rumors—and fears—that the 
three Western envoys had indeed found 
Stalin in his obliging-bear mood when they 
conferred with him in the Kremlin on Aug. 
2. This week, after the three talked with 
Molotoff again on Aug. 6, the fears—and 
hopes—were largely dissipated. Top-level 
American officials, familiar with every de- 
tail of the talks, derided the false optimism 
expressed in Moscow press reports based on 


the moment, however, the prospect is only 
for an agreement to attempt to reach an 
agreement. Nonetheless, diplomats are 
more convinced than ever that Moscow 
does not want any kind of showdown, 
armed or otherwise, at this time. 

Divided They Stand: In fact, they 
deduced from the Moscow conversations 
—and possibly from Stalin himself—an 
outline for setting up Two Worlds, mutu- 
ally distrustful but peaceful. Edward Wein- 
tal, Newsweek diplomatic correspondent, 
sends the first account of this portentous 
development: 

Some of the American and British 
officials conducting the Moscow: negotia- 
tions have in the last few days shifted 
the emphasis of their discussions from a 
German to an all-round Soviet-Western 
settlement. These officials appear to have 


reasons to believe that Soviet foreign 





European 


Full shopwindows in Western Germany reflect a startling economic change 


nothing more substantial than the cheerful 
smiles of Ambassador Walter Bedell Smith 
of the United States, Frank Roberts of 
Britain, and Yves Chataigneau of France 
as they left the Kremlin. 

Despite the secrecy which filled the press 
with extravagant rumors, what went on in 
Moscow was fairly simple. The Western 
envoys reiterated to Stalin the determina- 
tion of their governments not to be forced 
out of Berlin under pressure. They asked 
the generalissimo, in effect, if the Russians 
wanted to solve the Berlin crisis by shoot- 
ing it out or talking it out. 

The fact that negotiations are proceed- 
ing indicates that the Soviets are willing 
—some say they are anxious—to talk. For 
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policy may shortly undergo a_ profound 
change: that Soviet expansion into West- 
ern Europe and other distant territories 
may be abandoned; and that it may give 
way to consolidation of Eastern European 
gains even at the cost of reducing them in 
some instances. 

Under the new policy the Western Euro- 
pean Red leaders would be put in the 
cellar. Scandinavia, and possibly even Fin- 
land, would be left in the Western world. 
Tito’s Yugoslavia would form the Balkan 
counterpart of Franco Spain—spurned 
alike by East and West. With their com- 
mitments thus reduced, the Soviets would 
concentrate on their immediate neighbor- 
hood: wavering Communists of Eastern 


Europe would be replaced by 100 per cent 
Kremlin agents and their countries de- 
prived of even the small vestige of inde- 
pendence they now enjoy. Thus, the 
Soviets, as the leaders of the East, could 
hope to face the future with the degree of 
coherence and stability which they believe 
the Marshall plan and alliances will ulti- 
mately accomplish in the West. 

Those who predict this coming change 
in Soviet policy stress that while the East- 
West division would be more closely 
drawn, it would be a_ purely political - 
division. Once satisfied politically, these 
officials say, the Soviets would encourage 
East-West trade, hoping to gain the eco- 
nomic advantages which the three postwar 
years of blustering and bullying have so 
far failed to produce. 

If this Soviet modus vivendi is dangled 
before the Western governments as an in- 
ducement to concessions on Germany, the 
United States, Britain, and France are 
likely to consider it in all seriousness. But 
they are hardly likely to forget that after 
Munich Hitler, too, declared that he had 
no further territorial demands. 

This Two World plan was further in- 
dicated by: (1) Western gains in the battle 
for Germany; (2) the Kremlin’s reiteration 
of the terms for settlement of the German 
problem; (3) Soviet encouragement of 
East-West trade. The following _ three 
stories give the background for these three 
developments. 


1—Gain for the West 


Full shopwindows and not so empty 
stomachs in Western Germany last week 
were the evidence of an economic advance 
for the Western Powers that may be of 
decisive effect, whether or not Moscow 
conversations lead to talks on the Reich. 
For the currency reform in Bizonia was 
succeeding beyond expectations. Though 
high prices caused scattered demonstra- 
tions, previously scarce goods began re- 
appearing. 

The basic ration had jumped to more 
than 1,990 calories daily in July, well above 
the “guaranteed” minimum of 1,550 and 
still more above the Russian zone’s aver- 
age of 1,300 to 1,400; the meat supply 
tripled. Absenteeism declined; coal pro- 
duction hit a new postwar record, 79 per 
cent of prewar; output of steel, building 
materials, and motor cars turned upward; 
industrial production as a whole was rated 
at 50 per cent of prewar, as against barely 
a third last spring. : 

Kraut and Schnapps: Against this 
picture of modest well-being in the West, 
John E. Thompson, chief of Newsweek's 
Berlin bureau, sent this report of condi- 
tions in the East: “While there is no con- 
firmation of reports of food riots in the 
Soviet zone, there are excellent reports 
that economic and food conditions are 
critical and deteriorating rapidly. 

“A doctor in Saxony Anhalt estimates 


Newsweek, August 16, 1948 





















The big, roomy Plymouth won’t knock 
your hat off. And even for the lanky, there’s 
legroom to spare. 


This low-priced car is engineered to give 
you extra inches where inches do the most 
good. But Plymouth’s great ride comes 
from more than space to move around in. 
It’s an Air-Pillow Ride —pillowed comfort 
built into mile after mile. 


Seats are chair-height—so a man can sit 
up like a man. And you literally ride on 
air when you ride on Airfoam Seat Cush- 
ions, available at moderate additional cost 
on Special De Luxe Plymouths. Millions 
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of tiny air pillows give to your slightest body 
pressure, mold themselves to you. 


You ride between the axles, not over 
them. That’s a difference, a comfort differ- 
ence. Bigger, fatter Super-Cushion Tires, 
standard equipment on Plymouth, soak up 
road shocks from sides and below. The 
longest wheelbase in its price field makes 
for a still more level ride. 

And these are only a few of the dozen 
and more major Plymouth features that 
speak up for a great ride—and a great car. 
There is a difference in low-priced cars, 
and Plymouth makes the difference! 
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PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT 
CARS ...GOOD SERVICE KEEPS 
THEM GREAT. Your nearby 
Plymouth dealer will provide the 
service and factory-engineered 
parts to keep your present car 
in good condition while you're 
waiting for your new Plymouth, 
PLYMOUTH Division of 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION, 
Detroit 31, Michigan 
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that the actual caloric intake of the nor- 
mal consumer averages between 700 and 
800 calories a day. The residents of Pirna, 
Saxony, have a telegraph code to ask their 
relatives and friends in Berlin to send 
food. Western-licensed papers in Berlin 
are receiving hundreds of letters describ- 
ing the pitiful conditions in the Soviet 
zone. 

“A woman in Werder, known as ‘the 
orchard of Berlin’ because it formerly sup- 
plied most of the capital’s fruit and vege- 
tables, wrote: ‘Our entire stock of marma- 
lade and canned vegetables was carried 
off by the Russians and we go hungry. 


farm machinery, poor grain and potato 
seed furnished by the Rusisans, and an in- 
efficient land reform program, with inex- 
perienced farmers allotted small plots with 
insufficient tools.” 


Significance 


The air lift to Berlin dramatizes this 
difference between the planned poverty of 
the Soviet zone and the revival in the 
West. Western Berliners refused even to 
register for rations when the Soviets of- 
fered to feed the entire city. They did 
without their pay all last week when 
the Western Powers delayed issuing ad- 





They give us so little fat. We never get 
our rations on time. For two months we 
have had no meat at all. Potatoes have 
rotted by the hundredweight.’ 

“Another, from Erkner: ‘We get more 
miserable. No help can be expected from 
the Russians. Our children are in great 
danger. Out of one school class four are 
healthy and the others have tuberculosis. 
These youths will die early without ever 
having eaten their fill. I ask the Ameri- 
cans: Stay in Berlin and save the Ber- 
liners from the fate we suffer. You give 
the Berliners quality food. What do we 
have? No fruit and vegetables for the 
children, sauerkraut to tear our fatless 
intestines, and schnapps to drive us silly.’ 

“To feed Berlin the Russians are raising 
the delivery quotas from farmers in their 
zone. Crops are being harvested now, be- 
fore they’re fully matured, which means 
a poor-quality harvest and poor seeds. 
This further aggravates a condition which 
had been steadily deteriorating for a long 
time, because of the lack of fertilizer, loss 
of livestock in the war and postwar loot- 
ing, failure to replace broken or damaged 
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American jets and B-29s in Germany put firepower behind the Berlin air lift 


ditional Western-zone marks in Berlin 
in the hope that some agreement could 
be reached with the Russians. More and 
more they believe that the Americans 
and British will maintain the air lift 
throughout the winter, even if the B-29s 
and jets have to escort the transports 
to Berlin. 

“Berliners,” wrote Thompson, “now see 
the international issues more clearly and 
understand the basic philosophy of the 
conflict between the East and West and 
how essential it is for Germany to main- 
tain strong ties with the West. Moreover, 
Berliners remember vividly the Russian 
looting, raping, and wanton destruction 
in the early days of the occupation and 
the reign of terror in the eastern sector 
ever since. The blockade and the air bridge 
have strongly reinforced their pro-Western 
sentiments.” 

The confidence in the West to some de- 
gree extends to Bizonia. But as News- 
WEEK'S London bureau cabled: ‘While 
Western prestige is now high, Germany 
can’t be considered to have turned deci- 
sively toward the West unless the Ger- 


’ 


mans are convinced—when the Moscow 
negotiations are finally made public—that 
they aren’t being let down.” Despite indi- 
cations two weeks ago that London and 
Washington were in an appeasing mood, 
officials now seemed firmly convinced that 
there could be no yielding either on Ber- 
lin or on plans to set up a Western Ger- 
man government at Frankfurt. 


2—What Stalin Wants 


One thing in the Moscow conversations 
was as inevitable as vodka with caviar: 
that both Stalin and Molotoff stressed to 
the Western envoys the. principles of « 
German settlement as listed in the War- 
saw Declaration drawn up by Soviet anc 
satellite foreign ministers last June. Molo- 
toff’s name appears on the document anil 
it was announced with all the solemnity 
and fanfare the Soviets reserve for special 
occasions. Its five points outline Russian » 
objectives in Germany: 

(1) Britain, the United States, France, 
and Russia should carry out the Potsdam 
pledges for demobilization and demilitari- 
zation of Germany; (2) the heavy indus- 
tries of the Ruhr should be subjected to 
four-power control; (3) the four powers 
should sponsor a provisional democratic 
government for all Germany, including in 
it representatives of all democratic parties 
and organizations; (4) prompt negotiation 
of a German peace treaty should be fol- 
lowed, within a year, by withdrawal of all 
occupation forces; and (5) Germany 
should be required to fulfill its reparations 
obligations to its wartime victims. 

Joker Section: The jokers were ob- 
vious. Molotoff’s “democratic” German 
government meant something like the 
Communist-run People’s Democracies of 
Eastern Europe. On such a simple phrase 
as “German reparations obligations” the 
1947 Moscow conference foundered. Four- 
power control of the Ruhr would give 
Russia an intolerable veto over the Ruhr’s 
indispensable contribution to European 
recovery. Unless Stalin and Molotoff ave 
now prepared to define and modify the 
declaration frankly, it offers little if any 
basis for fundamental agreement. 

Furthermore, beyond its five main 
points, the statement contains two other 
significant features: (1) It begins with a 
long, vituperative preamble consisting al- 
most entirely of angry attacks on the Lon- 
don conference where Britain, France, the 
United States, and the three Benelux 
states had evolved a tentative timetable 
for the creation of a separate autonomous 
state in the three Western occupation 
zones of Germany. In effect, Warsaw was 
the Red reply to London. But (2) the 
Warsaw communiqué avoids any reference 
whatever to the expected Russian counter- 
move—completion of the well-advanced 
plans for an Eastern German state com- 
prising the Soviet occupation zone plus all 
or part of Berlin. Rumors at the time sug- 
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gested that some of the conferees may 
have urged immediate proclamation of 
the Eastern state but that Molotoff ve- 
toed the idea—presumably so that Rus- 
sia could still pose as the champion of 
German unity. 

Thus, if Warsaw was in fact the start- 
ing point for Stalin’s talk with the Ambas- 
sidors, he undoubtedly demanded _post- 
ponement or cancellation of the plans for a 
separate Western German state. This, 
coupled with the other Warsaw demands 
and with the current Berlin blockade, 
gives a rough picture of the kind of Ger- 
many Moscow would really like: a single 
state, tied to Russia economicaliy by a 
huge reparations bill and politically by an 
Fastern-style “democracy,” free of West- 
ern military influence and thus exposed 
to the control of Russian and German 
*Communists. 


3—Crack in-the Curtain 


“We must accept the fact that there 
are two different economic systems in the 
world, and we must try to find a system 
of cooperation between them.” 

[t was not a middle-of-the-road Western 
European who said that at Geneva July 
28. It was a hardheaded Armenian, Dr. 
Amazasp A. Arutiunian, chief of the Soviet 
delegation to the UN Economic and Social 
Council and to its subsidiary Economic 
Commission for Europe. 

In successive debates and discussions, 
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Humble Highness: Her gaunt face shows few traces of its once- 
famous beauty as former Queen Marie José of Italy, now almost 
blind at 42, picks her way down a hillside in Switzerland where 
she is “vacationing.” Her four children surround the exiled queen. 


Arutiunian further startled the other 
seventeen delegations—and pleased most 
of them: “Notwithstanding the differences 
in approach, we must endeavor to build up 
a common platform for European recov- 
ery ... The Soviet delegation is willing to 
go half way for the sake of achieving a 
common agreement.” He even went so far, 
according to some interpreters, as to as- 
sert: “The Soviet Union has never for- 
gotten and will never forget the great help 
it received from the United States during 
the war.” 

Arutiunian also abruptly dropped his 
attacks on the ERP and by Aug. 4 the 
Council arrived at a rare and welcome 
unanimous agreement: It approved the 
assiduous recovery efforts of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe and charged 
it with reopening continentwide trade. 
ECE members from both Eastern and 


‘Western Europe will open an industry 


and trade conference on Sept. 27. 


Significance 


This does not mean Russia is ready to 
approve the Marshall plan. The: Soviets 
are too far committed against its alleged 
political implications for that. They still 
prefer, as always, to have European re- 
covery sponsored by a UN agency, in 
which they have a voice, rather than by 
a United States agency. But it does ap- 
pear that the Kremlin has been converted 
to one of the basic, and least publicized, 
elements of the American program—its 


recognition that Europe can recover by 
1951 or 1952, and thereby get off the 
American dole, only if normal East-West 
trade is restored promptly. 

Despite some non-Communist accept- 
ance of the political arguments against 
the ERP, the Russian economic arguments 
against it have fallen on deaf ears in West- 
ern Europe. The ERP is a going concern. 
Furthermore, Russia is utterly unable to 
fill the economie void left in its satellites 
by the loss of their trade with the West. 
Its limping industry can’t begin to pro- 
vide the goods which once came from 
Western Germany or Britain or America. 
There has been undisguised longing among 
the satellites, particularly Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Yugoslavia, for reestablish- 


* ment of general trade with the West or 


for a share of ERP aid. It is for all these 
reasons that Russia is evidently preparing 
to relax the economic Iron Curtain, al- 
though keeping Europe divided into two 
worlds politically. 

How the Russians irtend—although al- 
lowing East-West trade—to keep Eastern 
Europe under their political and economic 
domination was illustrated last week at 
the Belgrade conference on Danube River 
navigation. Andrei Vyshinsky, Soviet 
Deputy Foreign Minister, had opened the 
meeting by telling the United States, 
Britain, and France: “The door is open 
for you to leave.” 

The backing of six satellite powers 
gave him a solid majority of seven, 
and he scornfully rejected all Western 
attempts to gain a voice in Danube navi- 
gation although the upper reaches of 
the great river run through the Ameri- 
can zones of Austria and Germany. 
Vyshinsky well knew that if the Ameri- 
cans carried out their threat to cut off 
their Austro-German portion of the stream 
the Danube would bind the Balkans only 
to the East whereas previously it had 
bound them to Central Europe. 


RUSSIA: 


Voice of Moscow 


While West and East both derived hope 
from the conferences in Moscow, the 
Soviet radio on one day—Aug. 5—broad- 
cast this series of items: 
> Bizonia Premiers Subservient to West. 
> British and American Monopolies Ex- 
panding in Iraq. 
> U.S. Finance Invades Latin America. 
> Magyar Agents Serving Wall Street. 
> West Would Turn Clock Back on the 
Danube. 
> West Zone Unemployment Is Deliberate. 
> U.K. Shackled by ERP Terms. 
> U.S. Maneuvers off Greenland Viewed. 
> Plain People Favor Wallace Victory. 
> Data Shows U.S. Living Standard 
Drops. 
> Jap Government Wants to Ensilave 
People. 


Newsweek 
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Veni, Vidi, Period 


As he hurried into the American Em- 
bassy following the three-envoy talk with 
Foreign Minister Molotoff on Aug. 6, 
Ambassador Walter Bedell Smith proved 
that brevity is the soul of secrecy. To 
correspondents he mumbled: “Three hours, 
Molotoff, no Stalin, no comment.” 


FRANCE: 


Coffee Caution 


“C’est toi, cheri?” 

Barely rousing herself from a deep sleep 
one night last week, Mme. Pierre Campion 
addressed herself to the darkness. “Ouwz,” 
said a baritone voice. Mme. Campion 
promptly went back to sleep. Two hours 
later she again roused herself. 

“C'est toi, cheri?” 

On went the lights and her outraged hus- 
band blared: “Oui! And what the hell’s 
going on here?” The first baritone whose 
Oui had lulled Mme. Campion had not 
only stripped her Paris apartment of jew- 
elry, silver, and bibelots, but had even 
removed the silk-covered eiderdown from 
the bed. The policeman, taking down the 
husband’s statement, looked up from his 
report and remarked: “Do you mind if I 
say something useful? Next time you leave 
her alone, I suggest you feed her 2 liters 
of strong coffee.” 


BRITAIN: 


Slow-Motion Slump 


The British called it “disinflation.” Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, explained the process as some- 
thing like gradually letting the air out of 
an overinflated tire. It was supposed to be 
a way of reducing inflation without punc- 
turing the economy with a full-scale slump, 
and Britain’s Labor government took 
credit for it. The Tories called it good, old- 
fashioned deflation. 

Whatever the name, both customers and 
storekeepers were disenchanted. High taxes 
and high prices for everything not con- 
trolled by the government had wiped out 
savings and eut deep into current buying 
power. In some cases, particularly in 
luxury items, prices began to slip. The 
movement closely paralleled some price 
declines in the United States. 


Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
WEEK'S London bureau, sends this account 


of what disinflation has done so far in 
Britain: 


Drink: Here the trend was most spec- 
tacular, Six months ago “hard” liquor, for 
the casual customer, was scarce by the 
drink and almost impossible to buy by the 
bottle except on the black market. Prices 
reached $20 a bottle for Scotch, $12 for gin. 
Today anyone can walk into any wine 
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dealer’s, find shelves crammed with gin, 
brandy, sherry, and liqueurs, and buy all 
he wants at controlled prices ($6.45 for 
gin, $4 for sherry, $8.50 for brandy). 
Whisky is still scarce because of heavy ex- 
ports but is available in reasonable quan- 
tities, also at controlled prices (about 
$6.75) to regular customers. Dealers even 
ask what kind of gin is wanted, sir. Never- 


. theless, the stuff is not moving, and wine 


dealers are going in for direct-mail and 
door-to-door solicitation. The reason: Even 
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Blackpool crowds are the exception 
that proves British “disinflation” 
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the controlled prices, made up largely of 
taxes, are too high for the average drinker. 

Ordinary pubs, which ran out of every- 
thing a year ago in no time at all, usually 
have everything now, by the drink. Pub 
prices for a large Scotch (slightly more 
than a single drink in the United States) 
range from 70 cents to $1. The Savoy 
Hotel, which has the most expensive bar in 
London, recently reduced the price of a 
large dry martini from $2 to $1.80. Pubs 
and bars are not nearly so crowded as in 
1947, even at peak hours. For example, on 
a recent Sunday evening the famous and 
popular Spaniard’s, off Hampstead Heath, 
was half empty and almost all the cus- 
tomers were drinking beer. Whisky, gin, 
brandy, sherry, and liqueurs were plentiful 
—on the shelves. 

Food: Expensive restaurants went into 
a slump in the spring and have not 
emerged. It is scarcely ever necessary to 
reserve tables in advance in the evening, 
even at such places as Prunier’s. To a lesser 
extent the same thing is true at lunch, ex- 
cept that establishments such as Rule’s off 
the Strand, offering fair value at low 
prices, are still crowded. 

There is some reluctance to buy the 
higher-priced rationed foods, although by 
American standards they are phenomenally 
cheap because they are subsidized. (Steak 
costs about 38 cents a pound, but at that 
price it represents an entire week’s meat 
ration for two people.) Poorer people do 
not always take their entire egg ration, 
ranging from two to five eggs a week a per- 
son, because the eggs are 5 cents each. 
There also is a tendency to take mar- 
garine (25 cents a pound) in place of but- 
ter (30 cents), or sometimes neither. 

Unrationed vegetables and fruits have 
been plentiful this year, but strawberries 
have moved slowly off the barrows at 60 or 
70 cents a pound, and peaches, now three 
for 20 cents, sell poorly. Banana and orange 
rations are not always taken. Fancy canned 
goods have been reduced in points, but 
the price keeps them on the shelves. 
Canned Florida grapefruit, at 30 cents a 
can, is available in quantity, although the 
government has bought none from the 
United States for a year. 

Entertainment: There still are movie 
queues but usually for the better Ameri- 
can pictures. The phenomenally successful 
American musicals, “Oklahoma!” and 
“Annie Get Your Gun,” are booked up for 
weeks. Other legitimate theaters are not 
doing so well. Night el bs have been in 
the doldrums since winter. People queue 
all night, however, for such events as the 
interminable cricket world series, known 
as “the Test,” between England and 
Australia. 

Holidays: Seaside resorts are poorly 
patronized, partly due to the chilly summer 
but more so to the high prices. There has 
been a moderate rush for Continental holi- 
days, for which the government now per- 
mits $140 a person in foreign exchange. To 
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many “trippers,” the $140 was a welcome 
top limit; if they went to Switzerland or 
France, at least they couldn’t spend any 
more, whereas at an English resort the 
sky was the limit, for doubtful food and 
chilly accommodations. (Example: $20 a 
night for two at one South Coast hotel.) 

Clothing: Higher-priced merchandise is 
not selling well. West End tailors will make 
men’s top-quality suits in a month or six 
weeks, instead of the former three months 
(prices range from $100 to $140). Spe- 
cialty shops and department stores are 
still loaded with women’s overpriced post- 
war clothes of shoddy quality which will 
not move at any price. The black market 
in clothing coupons has almost vanished. 

Miscellaneous: Radio sets and house- 
hold appliances, which are priced, with pur- 
chase tax, at about three times their Amer- 
ican equivalents, have slumped badly. 
Race-track betting is off 20 per cent. House 
sale prices have slid slightly. Furnished 
houses and apartments are down about 10 
per cent and are quite easily rentable. 
Used-car prices have fallen, although there 
is still a terrific and unsatisfied demand for 
new cars at listed prices. Cigarettes con- 
tinue in short supply at the fantastic price 
of 70 cents for twenty. 

Debt collections are perceptibly slower. 
In the stock market speculative issues 
have been going down for three months, 
and interest rates on government securities 
have risen. Savings withdrawals have in- 
creased a little. 

The government says confidently that 
disinflation can be kept readily in hand. 
One curb would be a judicious lowering of 
taxes; another, release of frozen income-tax 
refund credits. Cripps says: “We have no 
reason to regret that these things are hap- 
pening; they are in fact just what we tried 
to bring about, and the process has cer- 
tainly not yet reached the point when we 
should consider any steps to counteract it.” 

Privately, other officials say candidly 
that by means of disinflation they are plan- 
ning unemployment in nonessential home 
industries, in order to force workers into 
essential export industries such as textiles. 
This has not yet been accomplished be- 
cause so far the worker has shown that he 
would rather have a house and half a job, 
or even none at all, than an essential job 
somewhere away from home, with no place 
to live. 


A Snip in Time 

Londoners strolling in St. James’s Park 
looked with new interest last week at 
Duck Island in the Whitehall end of the 
lake. Now they knew what had gone on in 
the squat concrete building sunk half 
underground on the island. 

It was there that Dr. Hugh Edmund 
Watts, chief inspector of explosives for 
the British Home Office, opened the 22 
‘bombs that were mailed in letters and 
packages to Winston Churchill, Foreign 


~~ British Combine 
Churehilliana: Winston strikes 
this pixy pose on a_ flimsy 
wrought-iron chair at an agri- 
cultural exhibition in Kent. 


Secretary Ernest Bevin, and other English- 
men on the condemned lists of Italian and 
Zionist terrorists last year and this spring. 
Each bomb contained 4 ounces of gelignite 
and an electric battery to set off the charge. 
Watts knew what the bombs could do. He 
had seen the mangled body of Rex Farran, 
who opened one sent to his brother Roy, 
a former Palestine policeman (NEWSWEEK, 
May 17). But Watts, a round-faced, bald 
man of 59, went on opening them. One 
was the roll of magazines which Lady 
Violet Barker, wife of the former British 
commander in Palestine, tore open to 
within half an inch of the detonating point 
(Newsweek, May 24). 

On Aug. 3 Watts was rewarded with the 
George Medal, an honor established by the 
king in 1940 for civilian deeds of heroism. 
Mrs. Watts, their 15-year-old son, and 9- 
year-old daughter struggled with a flood 
of congratulatory telephone calls at their 
home in Surrey. Watts received his con- 
gratulations standing impatiently before 
the collection of butterfly and incendiary 
bombs and Irish Republican Army hand 
grenades on his office mantelpiece in White- 
hall. “All I had to do was find the wires 
between battery and fuse and snip them. 
The rest was routine. Don’t make a song 
and dance about it,” he said. 


Newsweek 
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ITALY: 


Like a King 


Luigi Einaudi, short, shy, and frugal, 
was somewhat overwhelmed last May 
when his election as President of Italy 
caused him to move from a_ ten-room 
suburban home in Rome to the 1,000- 
room Quirinal Palace. Last week the 
Chamber of Deputies approved these ad- 
ditional perquisites for the President: a 
10,000-acre hunting estate and an annual 
salary of $21,000 plus an expense allow- 
ance of $300,000. The 74-year-old former 
economics professor is now expected not 
only to live like the king he replaces but 
to act like him, and especially to indulge 
in those “acts of munificence” (charitable 
contributions) which traditionally charac- 
terized Italian royalty. But Einaudi’s 
#300,000, barely half of King Victor Em- 
manuel’s $590,000 allowance for bequests, 
is not supposed to permit “royal prodigal- 
ity.” 


TURKEY: 


Boosterism 


“A new step in the Communist war of 
nerves,” according to The London Daily 
Telegraph, “is causing alarm and de- 
spondency in Turkey, which has held the 
record for the world’s oldest men. Pro- 
fessor Yefimovich of Minsk has reported 
in Izvestia that in seven regions alone of 
Byelorussia there are more than 600 per- 
sons over 100 years old and _ sixteen 
persons over 110.” 


CHINA: 


Prayer- Wheel Offensive 


Within the gold-roofed Johkang la- 
masery in the forbidden city of Lhasa, 
the capital of Tibet, a 14-year-old boy in 
a red-silk cloak and a peaked yellow-satin 
cap sat enthroned last week. He was the 
Dalai Lama, an incarnation of Buddha 
and the spiritual and temporal ruler of 
3,000,000 Tibetans. 

Below the Dalai Lama, half-hidden by 
the rancid smoke of burning yak butter 
from hundreds of golden lamps, milled a 
crowd of pilgrims, spinning the prayer 
wheels they carried on staves. By the fold- 
ing doors at the entrance a giant prayer 
wheel turned steadily. Along the walls 
monks in yellow peaked hats and dev- 
otees in blue trousers spun prayer drums 
set_between grotesquely carved heads of 
demons. 

The ceremony lasted for three days, 
and each turn of wheel or drum counted as 
a prayer—for the defeat of the Commu- 
nists in the Chinese civil war. The Dalai 
Lama announced the unprecedented cere- 
mony m @ telegram to Chiang Kai-shek. 

ibetans are “indignant over the terror- 
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ism and treason of the Communists, but 
Tibet, being the holy land of Buddha, 
can resort only to prayers instead of 
arms,” he said. 


JAPAN: 


Gen. Rough-and-Tough 


Lt. Gen. Horace Clement Hugh Robert- 
son of Australia emerged from the war in 
the Pacific with a reputation for “tough- 
ness” even in an army that prided itself 
on being tough. Last week, as British oc- 
cupation commander iu Japan, “Red Rob- 
bie” again showed how tough he was. The 
place was Hiroshima and the occasion was 
a somewhat fatuous but sincere effort by 
the Japanese to make a peace festival out 





of the third anniversary of the dropping 
of the atom bomb. 

At 8:15 am., the exact moment the 
bomb fell, they gathered at their tem- 
porary Peace Tower to open three days of 
making speeches of peace, reading odes of 
peace, planting trees of peace, and releasing 
doves of peace—along with putting on sun- 
dry horse races, wrestling matches, art 
shows, and movies all intended to raise 
money for building a Peace Tower and 
Peace Hall in a Peace Park. 

One-Man Show: The American Mili- 
tary Government team which approved 
the Japanese plan agreed to take part in 
the ceremonies. At the appointed moment 
Robertsun strode onto the Peace Tower 
platform accompanied by an Australian 
parliamentary delegation. The Americans 


had been shoved into the background. 

Facing the assembled Japanese, many 
of them disfigured with the bomb’s hideous 
scars, many of them in mourning for fam- 
ily victims, he brought them General Mac- 
Arthur’s greetings. Then he made his own 
speech: “This disaster was your own fault. 
It was caused because you attacked other 
people without warning and caused great 
suffering.” He introduced his guests; then 
he and they left. 

The Japanese, who usuaily ignore bad 
manners, went on with the ceremony. Ac- 
companied by suitable background music, 
a poet, Koichi Oki, began reading his 
“Song of Hiroshima”; a little girl released 
a dozen doves. Just then a dozen British 
Mustangs roared close in over the crowd. 
They drowned out words and music and 





Titters in Tokyo: An 


FEC Tempest Over Art, Leaks, and Looting 





On June 5 Burton Crane, a New York 
Times correspondent in Tokyo, filed a 
dispatch beginning: “Sharp opposition is 
arising here to the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion’s nroposals that Japan be required to 
replac cultural objects destroyed or lost 
in Alli d countries as a result of her ag- 
gression. Gen. Douglas MacArthur, it is 
understcod, has cabled a strongly worded 
protest against the ‘legalized looting of 
Japan’s cultural resources’.” 

Crane went on to explain that a “ma- 
jority report,” backed mainly by China, 
had been placed before the FEC in Wash- 
ington. It recommended taking “Japanese 
‘art treasures and books wherever situ- 
ated—including private homes” as restitu- 
tion for property supposedly looted by 
the Japanese. Crane reported that among 
other reasons MacArthur objected to 
carrying out this policy because (1) it 
would force the Japanese Government “to 
conduct domiciliary searches throughout 
the land to unearth family treasures,” and 
(2) it would “immensely” increase occupa- 
tion forces to “preserve order among the 
outraged population.” 

Crane’s story generated intense indigna- 
tion within the FEC. At the direction of 
the angry supporters of the Chinese- 
backed proposal the United States delega- 
tion asked General MacArthur to find out 
where Crane got his story. MacArthur in- 
formed the FEC: “No information what- 
soever concerning this matter was given 
to the press by me nor from any official 
source in this headquarters. It is quite evi- 
dent that some leak must have occurred, 
but where and how I am unable to ascer- 
tain. This leak is even more embarrassing 
to me than it is to the Far Eastern 
Commission.” 


Unprivate Curiosity: The Far East- - 


ern Commission last week adjourned for 
the month of August with this teapot 
tempest still simmering. Meanwhile Amer- 
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icans in Tokyo, although still concerned 
over the results of the Chinese proposal 
(if adopted) , derived considerable amuse- 
ment from the official accounts of the re: 
action of FEC members to freedom of the 
press and journalistic enterprise. 

Crane’s dispatch first came up for dis- 
cussion at an FEC meeting on June 16. 
Dr. R. H. van Gulik, the Dutch member, 
observed: (1) The story was remarkably 
accurate and so must have come from 
classified documents; (2) it constituted 
irresponsible reporting, and (3) the er- 
roneous impression it created—presum- 
ably by its remarkable accuracy—should 
be corrected by the FEC. Harold W. Bul- 
lock of Australia added that many other 
FEC classified documents had been leaked 
to the press recently. (A similarly agitated 
discussion occurred in the commission fol- 
lowing Nrwsweek’s publication in_ its 
Dec. 1, 1947, issue of FEC-230, a paper 
recommending the breakup of Japanese 
business.*) Maj. Ge» Frank R. McCoy, 
the American representative, expressed his 
sympathy. Although he doubted if the 
FEC should concern itself with such mat- 
ters, he promised to try to satisfy the 
“private curiosity” of the members. 

Leak to Come: At subsequent meet- 
ings the Chinese member added his com- 
plaints against the Crane story and its 
“insinuations.” He denied that China had 
any intention of “looting” Japan and 
claimed that his country had suffered im- 
mensely from Japanese looting. The Chi- 
nese were also very worried as to whether 
General MacArthur really entertained the 
views ascribed to him by Crane. The 
Dutch were equally concerned lest the 
story be picked up by Japanese news- 
papers. 

Van Gulik proposed that the FEC issue 
a statement that “all unauthorized state- 





*For an opinion on FEC-230 see Raymond 
Moley’s Perspective, page 80. : 


ments in the press regarding this question 
at the present time are premature and 
should be disregarded.” Neither the Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand, Canadian, British, 
nor American members thought much of 
this idea (although the statement was later 
issued—and ignored by the press). They 
gently and inferentially reminded the 
Dutchman that freedom of the press in- 
cluded Crane’s story. They also recalled 
that in arguments with the press the FEC 
was almost certain to lose. Admiral Ra- 
mishvili, the Russian member, gloomily ob- 
served that further leaks would probably 


occur. On this unhappy note the matter. 


was laid to rest until September. 


Significance— 


American experts on Far Eastern art 
ridicule the Chinese contention that the 
Japanese looted great amounts of cultural 
objects from China. They claim that Jap- 
anese looting was confined to compara- 
tively worthless household effects taken 
by soldiers from peasant huts. But the 
proposal put before Committee One of 
the FEC on Jan. 13 by China, the Philip- 
pines, and the Netherlands would have al- 
lowed any number of individuals to make 
any number of claims for any amount of 
property they said had been taken by the 
Japanese. If any doubt existed about the 
adequacy of any claim, it would be de- 
cided in favor of the claimant. 

Enforcement of such claims by Ameri- 
can occupation forces would certainly em- 
bitter the Japanese against the United 
States as few things would. To avoid this, 
the American and British members 


Committee One introduced a minority pro-- 


posal which would confine claims to ob- 
jects which “previously served public cul- 
tural purposes.” Furthermore, the United 
States still has the power to veto the en- 
tire proposal if and when it comes before 
the full FEC. 


Newsweek, August 16, 1948 2 
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scattered the doves. At a press conference 
later, Robertson proudly announced that 
he had purposely ordered the fighter planes 
to buzz the Japanese. 


Gen. Fair-and-Square 


“Mista Eicho! Mista Eicho!” 

The shrill cry came from a plain little 
Japanese almost hidden behind the bright 
helmets of an American honor guard and 
beribboned rows of Allied officers. Lt. Gen. 
Robert L. Eichelberger halted on the gang- 
plank leading up to the U.S. Army trans- 
port General Buckner, looked back to the 
Yokohama pier, and waved to the Japanese 
rickshaw man who had operated outside 
his headquarters. The commander of the 
Eighth Army, General MacArthur’s second 
in command for the nearly three years of 
the occupation, was returning to the United 
States. 

The rickshaw man’s farewell symbo- 
lized the affection and respect that Eichel- 
berger’s fairness, justice, and frankness 
had produced in the conquered Japanese. 
Emperor Hirohito gave the general a fare- 
well party, Premier Hitoshi Ashida and 
scores of lesser figures expressed their 
regret, and newspaper editorials praised his 
“efforts to help the Japanese overcome the 
handicaps of their tragic and mistaken past.” 

To the Eighth Army, Eichelberger was 
“Uncle Bob.” His recipe for high morale 





acme 


Eichelberger, here with young Prince 
Masahito, bids farewell to Japan 


was to see that the men in the ranks didn’t 
have any legitimate gripes and had enough 
recreation opportunities to keep them out 
of mischief. Correspondents found his 
headquarters in Yokohama run with a 
minimum of red tape and maximum of 
efficiency. Either in his Yokohama office 
or in his official residence he was always 
available with a disarming, rambling 
stream of comment designed to temper and 
perhaps conceal his pungent and often 
critical observations. 


Newsweek 
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The Tanks Came on Tiptoe 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


N a trip to Rome a few weeks ago I 
Oprevisitea one of my favorite res- 
taurants for the first time in thirteen 
years. It is a small, quiet place near the 
Piazza di Spagna and seemed completely 
unchanged. The banquettes around the 
wall were covered in the same dingy 
red plush, and the same stern portrait 
of the founder seemed to be 
warning his successors to keep 
everything just as it had been 
in the old days—everything, 
that is, except the prices. 

Our party was early by 
Roman hours and the head- 
waiter came to the door still 
getting into his jacket. He 
was the same Mario, un- 
changed by so much as a gray 
hair and still with a twinkle 
in his eye which the old gentleman on 
the wall had not been able to suppress. 

We were the only customers in the 

rear room, and Mario chased out the 
table waiter and served us himself. He 
could not have been more obviously 
full of a story to tell. 
” HEN they said the Americans 
W vere coming,” he said, “I asked 
myself ‘What will it be like?’ I remem- 
bered all the American tourists I used 
to see here, laughing and gay and drink- 
ing. [ couldn’t imagine them as soldiers. 
Madonna mia, the Germans are so stiff 
and even the Italians when they are 
soldiers put on the formidable air. The 
Americans I couldn’t imagine. 

“When the Germans began to come 
back, they were furious! They looked 
nowhere to the right or the left, only 
straight ahead. But if anybody got in 
the way—bang! bang! There weren’t 
any Italian officers anywhere. The sol- 
diers were OK. But the officers! One 
night a man came in here, a colonel, an 
old client who used to be all full of 
braid and ribbons, but here he was in 
civilian clothes and scared to death. He 
slipped in off the street and the first 
thing he said was: ‘Mario, don’t dare 
call me colonel.’ I thought to myself: 
‘So that is our trouble.’ 

“Then they said the Americans were 
here, the tanks were in the city. Just 
the same, I didn’t hear any tanks and 
I went home and locked my door. I 
thought it was a trick of the Germans 
so they could shoot anybody who went 
out to meet the Americans. Then I 





heard a lot ef shouting ‘Viva gli Ameri- 
can? and I leaned out my window and 
yelled: ‘Are they really here?’ and a 
woman down in the street called back: 
“Yes, it’s really the Americans and I 
have one under my arm’.” (Here a brief 


' pause for a struggle with Mario’s Eng- 


lish. Sottobraccio is literally “under the 
arm” but means “arm-in- 
arm.” 

“Next morning 1 found 
out why I didn’t hear the 
tanks. When the German 
tanks came clanking along 
brrump-brrump they almost 
shook the walls down. But 
the American tanks came in 
like this—psst-psst,” and he 
tiptoed stealthily across the 
room. “Then I saw why. 
They had the—how do you call it? 
The gomma, the gomma the ladies 
wear”—and he made the motion of 
wriggling into a girdle. “They said all 
the ladies in America had given up 
wearing those things so the tanks could 
have the gomma. Everybody laughed 
but they said: ‘You see, that is why 
the Americans win.’ 

“There was another thing hard to 
get. When a German tank stopped in 
the street all the soldiers stood around 
it with their guns ready and nobody 
could come closer than 5 meters. The 
first morning the Americans came there 


’ was a tank outside my door. The can- 


non was pointing up and a soldier was 
standing in the turret looking at the 
sky for planes, and what do you think 
there was up on the tank playing with 
the gun? A little kid. The other soldiers 
were standing around the tank, but 
they were just laughing and playing 
with the children, saying: ‘Here, kid, 
you want some chew-gum?’ Everybody 
said: ‘Soldiers can’t be like that,’ then 
they said: ‘Just the same they are here 
and the Germans are gone.’ It took a 
long time for people to understand.” 


HAT is the story as it came out four 

years and more after the event. It 
is more pleasant than some we have 
been told about the bad impression our 
soldiers made in Europe and maybe 
shows that that poor impression has 
been washed away by time. Or perhaps 
it only shows that head waiters are 
philosophical about their clients even 
when the clients tiptoe back in tanks. 
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PROTECTS: 
Basements 
Libraries 
Linen Rooms 
Workshops 
Organ Lofts 
Darkrooms 


~ 
101 Other 
Valuable Uses 


New Frigidaire 
Dehumidifier 


No Chemicals, No Muss, No Bother 
— Just plug it in! 


This revolutionary new kind of dehu- 
midifier operates mechanically, by 
drawing damp air over refrigerated 
coils which remove. excess mois- 
ture. Keeps full efficiency week in, 
week out—no chemicals to lose effec- 
tiveness, no messy chores. Powered 
by the famous Frigidaire Meter-Miser, 
it uses just a trickle of ordinary house 
current. One unit protects confined 
spaces of up to 8000 cu. ft. See it 
at your Frigidaire Dealer’s or . 


Mail Coupon Today! ---------- 


Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corp., 
Dayton 1,0. (In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont.) 
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LIBERALS: 


From King to St. Laurent 


Canadians like their political leaders 
well seasoned by experience. But on Aug. 
7 the Liberal Party chose as its leader, 
and soon to be the twelfth Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada, a man who had been in 
politics for only 80 months. It was as re- 
cently as December 1941 that W. L. 
Mackenzie King, now retiring as Liberal 
chieftain and Prime Minister, had talked 
Louis St.’ Laurent, tall, distinguished 
French-Irish lawyer, into leaving one of the 
nation’s most lucrative law practices to 
join the Cabinet. 

Last week King was officially neutral. 
But behind the scenes he was working 
for the choice of St. Laurent as his suc- 
cessor. There was never much doubt of 
the outcome. St. Laurent was elected on 
the first ballot late Saturday afternoon on 
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finish. So, as a matter of principle, did 
C. G. (Chubby) Power, who resigned 
as Air Minister during the war in protest 
against the introduction of compulsory 
overseas service. 

A rule change forced through the con- 
vention the day before gave each candi- 
date twenty minutes to address the dele- 
gates. Supporters of Gardiner hoped a 
stirring stump speech might work a mir- 
acle. His speech was good, but not that 
good. Power attacked the “anti-liberal” 
practices of the administration and as- 
sailed bureaucracy in Ottawa. St. Lau- 
rent’s speech sounded impressive, but an 
hour later no one seemed able to remem- 
ber what he had said. 

When the poll was counted, St. Lau- 
rent had 848 votes, Gardiner 323, and 
Power 56. The machinery was designed to 
prevent anyone determining how provin- 
cial groups had voted. 

When the result was announced, St. 
Laurent whipped out a speech prepared 


National Film Board 


Mackenzie King: Cheers and tears for an elder statesman 


the final day of the first national conven- 
tion the Liberals have held since 1919 
when they chose King as their leader. 

The Choiee: There were nine candi- 
dates for the leadership. Six of them with- 
drew before the balloting out of deference 
to St. Laurent. King had quietly sug- 
gested that this would be a good way for 
younger aspirants to build up future 
claims to the succession. 

This was the last chance for Agricul- 
ture Minister James Gardiner. Since he 
is now 64, there was no possibility for 
him to succeed St. Laurent. For months 
he had been campaigning for the leader- 
ship and he stayed in the race to the 
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long in advance. Tears filled his eyes and 
twice he gave French accents to English 
words—something almost unheard ° of 
from a man who speaks both languages 
without a trace of accent—as he warned 
the delegates that “each of you has as- 
sumed a responsibility toward the party 
and the country.” 

The Worries: Gardiner moved that 
the choice be made unanimous and called 
St. Laurent “one of the ablest men in 
Canada’s history.” “I congratulate you 
delegates, the Liberal Party, and the 
country on your choice,” King told the 
cheering audience. Some Canadians wor- 
ried. They worried because. of St. Laurent’s 


* progress 


French blood. But he will be Canada’s 
second French-Canadian Prime Minister. 
Some worried about his religion. But he 
will be the fourth Catholic. Some feared 
his corporation-lawyer background, some 
were disturbed about his age (66), and 
some were afraid that he wouldn’t be 
progressive enough to match the socialistic 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation. 
Mostly the worries stemmed from the fact 
that worrying is an old Canadian custom. 

The platform the party adopted was a 
compromise that produced neither much 
support nor much opposition. Trade Min- 
ister C. D. Howe, who will be St. Laurent’s 
chief lieutenant, departed from the text 
of a resolution to give what the few who 
observed it regarded as a disclosure of 
major government policy. “Because of the 
Canada has made and_ the 
strength of our present productive em- 
ployment,” he said, “reciprocal free trade 
with the United States would be greatly 
in our national interest, provided any 
agreement to that end can be made on a 
firm long-term basis.” He added: “We 
shall be glad to offer similar reciprocal 
arrangements to Britain and to other em- 
pire countries.” 

The Future: The old ledder shared the 
convention spotlight with the new. King’s 
farewell speech summarized a_ brilliant 
record of political achievement. When he 
was chosen leader in 1919, he recalled, 
the Liberals were disunited and in oppo- 
sition. He had united them and kept them 
in office for more than 21 of the last 29 
years. Today Canada “enjoys a level of 
employment and prosperity never hither- 
to achieved.” 

He stated the Liberal credo: “Liberalism 
finds its source and its inspiration in an 
impelling desire to gain for others more 
in the way of equality of opportunity, more 
in the the way of security, more in the way 
of freedom ... That is why Liberalism 
must ever be on the side of the needs of 
the many, rather than on the side of the 
privileges of the few.” 

One reporter,’ describing the ovation 
that followed King’s speech, said: “This 
was no whooped-up, synthetic ballyhoo. 
It was so sincere it brought tears to the 
eyes of even the most blasé politician.” 

There had been few demonstrations at 
Ottawa such as Philadelphia saw this 
year, partly because of characteristic Ca- 
nadian reserve in such things, partly be- 
cause of inexperience in arranging them: 
This was only the third Liberal conven- 
tion since the dominion was formed in 
1867. But Liberals agreed that the three- 
day convention had been a success. By 
their choice of leader they had probably 
ensured the continued support of French 
Canada. This is worth about 90 parlia- 
mentary seats in Canada as a whole. It 
gives the Liberals a tremendous head start 
in the general election which, according 
to current thinking, will be held next 
spring or summer. 
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How to 


If you’re wondering what an out- 
fall is, it’s the section of a sewer 
that discharges into deep water. The 
outfall of the gigantic new Hyperion 
Sewer recently constructed to serve 
a large section of Los Anveles runs 
out into the Pacific for nearly a mile 
before reaching a depth sufficient 
for sanitary purposes— and that 
meant constructing a leakproof 
conduit on the ocean bed. 


To build this outfall, giant concrete 
pipes, each 100 feet long, 12 feet in 


diameter and weighing 500 tons, 


were laid on submarine foundations. 
And since concrete pipes cannot be 
cast to fit with absolute precision, a 
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— for 5,000 feet water the sea! 


flexible yet permanently water-and- 
corrosion-proof seal was essential 
at each joint to maintain pressure 
and prevent seepage from contami- 
nating nearby beaches. 


“Can rubber do it?” the engineers 
asked the G.T. M.—Goodyear Tech- 
nical Man. His analysis showed that 
a giant gasket approximately 15 feet 
in diameter, a foot wide and 3 inches 
thick would be required. It had to 
be resistant to both salt water and 
sewage processing chemicals. And 
most important of all, it had to 
expand evenly to fill the sealing 


recess when the pipes were locked 
together. 


To make sure of this, the G.T 
built pipe sections of transparent 
plastic to watch the action of various 
rubber compounds under pressure. 
These visual tests led to the devel- 
opment of a more efficient design 
for the huge rubber seals, weighing 
750 pounds each. 


No leaks, no seepage, no trouble 
—today this tremendous engineer 
ing project is complete. There are no 
leaks, no seepage—a perfect seal at 




















kproof 


every joint, thanks to the G.T.M.’s 
Ameticulous care in designing and 
cked f molding a built-for-the-job product. 






The new sewer will make nine miles 
of beach safe for public use. 

T.M. § 

arent | Come to molded rubber head- 

aii ‘quarters. If you have a design or 
operating problem to which a mold- 
led rubber part seems to be the 
answer, it will pay you to consult 
ithe G.T.M. Goodyear has facilities 
itor higk-apeedl precision molding 


pot all types of intricate products of 

jany size or shape. to perform any 

type of service. For information 
ineer’ Twrite: Goodyear, Molded Goods 
reno PVept.. St. Marys, Ohio, or Los 
eal at Angeles. Calif. 
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When a fellow tromps his foot 
down on the gas pedal, he 
wants his power, fast! 


And if he’s pulling a full box 
behind him, he wants lots of 
power, but quick! 


That’s why it’s so satisfying 
to pour the juice to one of the 
new Ford Bonus Built BIG 
JOBS. They’re busting-full of 
power! They’ve got a 145- 
horsepower kick! 


In the Ford BIG JOB class, 
no other truck offers so many 
horsepower! And 145-horse- 
power is big-time power 


PERFORMANCE WITH 4 145-HORSEPOWER KICK 
ee-in the new Ford Bonus Bult BIG JOBS! 


because the BIG JOB is strictly 
heavyweight class. Gross 
vehicle weight ratings are up 
to 21,500 pounds; gross train 
weights range to 39,000 
pounds on semi-trailers. 


Drop in on your Ford Dealer 
today! Get your head under the 
hood of a BIG JOB. Introduce 
yourself to as potent a 337 
cubic inches of power plant as 





ever propelled a truck down 
the highway. 


There’s power for heavy 
going. There’s power in reserve 
to take the strain out of ordi- 
nary work. Less strain means 
longer truck life. And that’s 
where Ford Bonus Built Trucks 
shine. They last longer. Life 
insurance experts prove and 
certify, Ford Trucks last longer! 


*BONUS: “Something given in addition to what is usual or strictly due’”— Webster 











BUIMT STRONGER TO LAST LONGER 


LIFE INSURANCE EXPERTS PROVE AND CERTIFY... FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER: 
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COLOMBIA: 
Another Canal? 


In about two months a joint commission 
of Colombian and United States engineers 
will begin to survey a proposed inter- 
oceanic canal route in Northwestern Co- 
lombia. Its purpose: to estimate the cost 
of a lockless, fresh-water canal about 500 
miles long from the Gulf of Uraba in the 
Caribbean to Humbolt Bay in the Pacific. 
One group will start down the Atrato 
River; another will come up its tributary, 
the Truando. They will meet somewhere 
in the middle of the marshy, pestilential 
land, which is much like Panama before 
the Canal was built. Its average tempera- 
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ture is 85 degrees; its rains are torrential. 
The only inhabitants are Negroes and a 
scattering of Indians, who get a meager 
living by fishing and panning gold. 

The survey was suggested by Army Sec- 
retary Kenneth Royall after he visited the 
Caribbean area last February and is a 
result of years of discussion. Long before 
the atomic blast at Hiroshima, United 
States Army strategists argued the need 
for a new waterway as insurance against 
bombing of the Panama Canal. Its locks 
were too vulnerable and placed irksome 
restrictions on the size of warships. 

One of 30: At the request of Congress 
last year Brig. Gen. Joseph C. Mehaffey 
investigated about 30 suggested routes for 
a new canal, ranging from the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec in Mexico through Colombia. 
He found the Atrato-Truando route ex- 
cessively expensive at his estimate of 
$4,900,000,000 and recommended that 
the Panama Canal be transformed into a 
sea-level waterway. 

Then in December the Panama National 
Assembly angrily refused to renew the 
United States Army leases on air bases 
which protect the Canal. Soon afterward 
Colombia brought pressure for reconsid- 
eration of a United States-financed Colom- 
bian canal by intimating it would ask for 
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an international loan to build one itself. 

The Mehaffey report on Colombia, Sec- 
retary Royall declared last week, was 
based in part on old and inadequate data. 
A new estimate would permit comparisons 
with other possible canal routes. 

It might also provoke Panamanians to 
reflect on their rejection of the bases deal 
and Colombians to defer the idea of build- 
ing their own canal. 


ARGENTINA: 


Radical Rebellion 


For a long time now the Chamber of 
Deputies in the imposing Palacio del Con- 
greso has been the only effective forum for 
the opposition to President Juan D. Perén 
of Argentina. With few exceptions, the 
press, radio, and universities have been 
cajoled, forced, or frightened into toeing 
the Peronista line. Only the 45 members of 
the Radical minority of the Chamber 
(total membership, 158) have talked back 
to the President. Last week, as a result of 
Peronista maneuvers, the Radical deputies 
resigned in a body, and this !ast forum 
threatened to disappear. Radical members 
of provincial legislatures also submitted 
their resignations. 

Héctor Campora, president of the 
Chamber, outlined the Peronista tactics 
in terms of chess: “By sacrificing a pawn, 
one can sometimes capture one’s adver- 
sary’s queen.” 

The pawn was the Peroniste deputy 
José Enrique Malecek. The “queen” was 
fiery little Ernesto Sammartino, gadfly of 
the Radical opposition. 

Sacrificed Pawn: Last fall a Radi- 
cal deputy accused Malecek of collecting 
an illegal profit from a 140,000-peso wheat 
deal. A special committee was named to 
investigate, but it made no report. 

In June of this year the Peronista depu- 
ties countered by charging Sammartino 
with “disorderly conduct in carrying out 
his parliamentary duties.” The charge was 
based on a speech Sammartino made in 


the Chamber June 23 in which he criti-° 


cized a series of articles Peron had written 
for distribution in the United States. 
“Mental slowness and confused reasoning 
have never been defects of the great 
Presidents of Argentina,” the uninhibited 
Radical declared. A special committee was 
appointed to take up his case. 

The Radicals opposed consideration of 
the charge against their spokesman. The 
Malecek case should be settled first, they 
said. So Malecek became the sacrificial 
pawn. In a few days the long-silent investi- 
gating committee presented a 1,500-word 
report containing 23 charges against him. 
The president of the Chamber announced 
that Malecek had resigned. In the midst 
of the proceedings Malecek changed his 
mind. Sobbing, he tore up his resignation. 
He had submitted it under pressure of 
“moral torture,” he declared. The Radicals 


sat by as the divided Peronistas battled 
violently over their pawn. Eventually, 
Malecek did resign. : 
Captured Queen: This cleared the 
way for action on Sammartino. The special 
committee ruled that he should be expelled 
because he had injured the Presidential 
dignity. On Aug. 5 the Chamber voted 
104 to 42 to accept the ruling. 
Sammartino went out in a blaze of ora- 
torical glory. Organized groups of descami- 
sados paraded‘ pictures of Peron and Sra. 
Eva de Perén outside the Congress build- 
ing as he spoke. The galleries were packed 
with government supporters. Peronista 
deputies interrupted and insulted him, 
while Radicals applauded and the presi- 
dent of the Chamber vainly rang his bel 
for order. : 
Sammartino persisted amid the din, 
with special attention to Sra. de Peron. 
“We have not come here to bow before 
the whip,” he shouted, “nor to dance a 
jig to please La Pompadour. This is not a 
fashionable night cluk nor a palace waiting 
room, It is the Chamber of a free people, 
and it must be said here, so that those who 
should may know it, that this Chamber 
should never listen to the voice of com- 
mand of old colonels who are dealing with 





























Critica 


Malecek’s ouster started it 


matters out of their field of understand- 
ing, nor to orders issued from the per- 
fumed bedroom of any ruler. We live in 
the dark days of Argentine political deca- 
dence. We live in an atmosphere of fear 
and adulation . . . Fear of epaulets, cas- 
socks, overalls, and dress suits.” 

The session closed suddenly on the mo- 
tion of a Peronista deputy, as protesting 
Radicals climbed on their seats and 
banged desks. They marched out of the 
building singing the national anthem. Then 
they submitted their collective resignation, 
subject only to the approval of the party’s 
national committee. 

Many observers doubted that the com- 
mittee would approve. If it did, it would 
be a long step toward a one-party legisla- 
ture. 
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‘Or Coler’: Nat (Kine) 
Cote, Negro bandleader 
and popularizer of “Nature 
Boy,” refused to give up 
the $65,000 ivy-covered 
house he bought in an ex- 
clusive Los Angeles residen- 
tial neighborhood. To the 
chorus of disapproval from 
other householders Cole an- 
swered: “This is not an act 
of defiance. My bride and I 
like this house . . . I’ve al- 
ways been a good citizen.” 


Bad Judgment: WiL- 
LIAM McCartny and Ep- 
warp Eacuer of New York 
picked the wrong doorway 
in which to stop for a snort 
from a bottle of wine—the 
entrance to Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous. Taken before Mag- 
istrate Harry G. Andrews on a disorderly 
conduct charge, they were given a sus- 
pended sentence on condition that they 
return to the scene of the crime and go in. 


And Sons: Events and _ photo 
agencies conspired to trot out the sons of 
three famous parents: JAMEs A. Fart.ey, 
former postmaster general, and his son 
Jim departed for Europe; ex-torch singer 
Lissy Hoitman Reynowps and her son 
Christopher returned from Europe; ex- 
movie star GLor1IA SwANsON and her son 
Joseph relaxed on a beach. 


Sueeess: Lr. Cot. ARrHuR W. WermutH, 
the “one-man army of Bataan” who killed 
116 Japs before being taken prisoner, 
seemed on the way to a steady job. After 
running a Flying Tigers air show, operat- 
ing a South Dakota filling station, work- 
ing for a Wyoming mining company, and 
considering a 1946 race for the United 
States Senate in Michigan, Wermuth 
last week led five opponents for the Re- 
publican nomination for city court mar- 
shal—in Wichita, Kan. 


Anxious: Despite objections from her 
royal parents, Princess MarGcaret Rose 
of England, happily approaching her eight- 
eenth birthday, made no secret of her 
strong desire to get married as soon as 
possible, perhaps to the equally anxious 
Marquis of Blandford, son and heir of the 
Duke of Marlborough and cousin of Win- 
ston Churchill. 


Bad Omen: Kent Cooper, executive di- 
rector of the Associated Press, back from 
a tour of Europe, noted that “every place 
I visited they all felt the suspense and 
horror and the impending doom they felt 
in the summer of 19389.” 

> Epwarp Kennepy (Duke) ELLINeTon, 
band leader, returned with a less gloomy 
impression: “His fans in Europe were “real 


bobby-soxers.” 
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IN PASSING 


nternational 
Jim Farley and son: Bound for a six- 
weeks tour of Europe 


N. Y. Star 
Libby Holman and son: Homebound 
from England on the Queen Mary 


High Notes: Receiving his 
first royalty check for en- 
dorsing a line of. shirts, 
Xavier Cueat, rumba king 
and former accompanist to 
Enrico Caruso, said hap- 
pily: “Shirts can make 
pretty music, too.” 


Re-Use: A Decatur, Ga., 
second-hand-car dealer ad- 
vertised a seven-passenger 
Buick sedan for sale. The 
advertisement in The At- 
lanta Constitution was 
marked: “Attention funer- 
al directors.” 


Sisterly Slant: In New 

York to visit her brother, 

Mayor Wi11aM O’Dwyer, 

Mrs. Mary Durkan of 

County Mayo, Eire, gave a 
schoolmistress’s appraisal of His Honor: 
As a boy, said Mrs. Durkan, he was “more 
playful than studious” and showed no in- 
terest in politics. 


New Leok: GI’s learned that, under the 
khaki, they could be lily white when the 
Army announced that the old-style olive- 
drab underwear and _handkerchiefs—a 
wartime innovation for purposes of cam- 
ouflage—would be replaced by the ordi- 
nary white of civilian life. 


Squabble: Artie SHAw, six-times mar- 
ried bandleader, and KaTHLEEN Winsor, 
one-time novelist (“Forever Amber”), 
aired their marital disagreements by both 
suing for annulment. Artie’s reasons: She 
made demands that he “submit to a sterili- 
zation operation” and refused to “beget 
children.” Kathleen’s reasons: He _ had 
kept her up all night trying to persuade 
her to join the Communist Party and 
boasted that he had “kicked Ava Gardner 
(wife No. 5) several times and that she 
‘responded nobly’.” Another Shavian 
means of improving marriage relations, as 
reported by Shaw to Kathleen: throwing 
Lana Turner (wife No. 3) downstairs. 


S.R.0.: In Paris, designer Epwarp Mo y- 
NEUX warned that checkrooms for bustles 
will be necessary this autumn so that 
women of fashion can sit down in theater 
and cocktail lounge. His latest creations 
all include removable backpieces. 


Swindled: Konrap Bercovicl, novelist, 
of New York tried to pay a $15 customs 
charge at Idlewild Airport with a $50 bill 
when he arrived back home from Europe 
last week. Chagrined, he learned that the 
money—along with another $50 which he 
had traded for a single $100 in Paris—was 
counterfeit. For the two pieces of paper he 
got one in return—a receipt from Secret 
Service officials. He paid the charge with a 
legitimate $100 bill still left in his wallet. 


Newsweek, August 16, 1948 
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MORE PEOPLE DRIVE CHEVROLETS 
THAN ANY OTHER MAKE OF CAR! 


a 4 
Amid all the claims and counter-claims there can be only one reason forthis over- 
about motor cars, here’s your sure guide whelming preference, and that reason is 
to value! America’s most popular car for more value—the outstanding value which 


years, and America’s most popular car identifies Chevrolet as the only car giving 


today, is the new Chevrolet! Obviously, BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 











Mothers Over 40 


“I am nearly 40 years. old. Do you 
think it is safe for me to have a baby?” 
Two obstetricians who had often been 
asked that question decided to get a quan- 
titative answer. Drs. M. Edward Davis 
and Arthur Seski studied the records of the 
Chicago Lying-in Hospital, going back as 
far as 1927 to accumulate the data on more 
than 1,000 successive cases of motherhood 
at 40 or over. Their report on “childbear- 
ing in the twilight of the reproductive pe- 
riod” appeared last week in Surgery, 
Gynecology and Obstetrics, the official 
journal of the American College of Sur- 
geons. 

Comparing the incidence of complica- 
tions in the older group with those among 
51,000 mothers under 40 delivered in the 
same hospital during the same period, the 
doctors found that during. pregnancy the 
older women were three times as vulner- 
able as the younger to heart trouble and 
circulatory disease. However, delivery was 
spontaneous in 59 per cent of the cases, 
an even better score than the 56 per cent 
recorded for the hospital as a whole. 
Caesareans: The most significant dif- 
ference was in the number of Caesarean 
sections required. The over-all - average 
was 4.4 per cent. But for all women over 
40 it was 13.3 per cent, while of those who 
were having their first child in the fifth 
decade of their lives, 31.5 per cent under- 
went abdominal delivery. Many of the 
Caesareans were accompanied by hyster- 
ectomy, a measure which the surgeons 
described as “an excellent elective pro- 
cedure” for this age group in that it re- 
moves the fear of uterine cancer and re- 
lieves many of the complications of the 
menopause. 

“Age alone,” the doctors advised, 
“should not be considered as the motivat- 
ing factor in deciding against a normal 
delivery. However, the woman having her 
first baby at the end of her reproductive 
period must be given intelligent care. Often 
it is her only opportunity for a child.” 
There were only four deaths among the 
1,011 older mothers in the series, and all 
of them occurred during the early part of 
the period under study, between 1927 
and 1931. So much has obstetrics im- 
proved, the doctors reported, that “by 
our own criteria at least three of the four 
deaths were preventable by present-day 
standards. The more intelligent obstet- 
rical managemert of obstetric patients, 
the increased safety of Caesarean section, 
and the use of antibiotics have decreased 
maternal mortality phenomenally in recent 
years.” 

Baby Toll: But with this optimistic 
statement came a warning. “Babies born 
to women 40 years old and older shared 
in the greatly increased hazards of child- 
bearing. One out of every ten mothers 
failed to take a baby home with her when 
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she left the hospital. The high fetal mor- 
tality was the result of an increased num- 
ber of premature babies, an increased 
number of congenital abnormalities, and a 
higher incidence of fetal damage because 
of the greatly increased number of preg- 
nancy complications.” 

“Many hazards,” the doctors concluded, 
“beset the woman and her baby when 
childbirth takes place at the end of the 
reproductive period, These hazards are 
real and result in increased morbidity and 
mortality for both. Aging involves pri- 
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marily those organs which play a vital role 
in reproduction, the vascular system, the 
heart, and the kidneys. Pregnancy adds 
to the strain placed upon these structures. 
Indeed, we can once more reiterate .. . 
that ‘youth is the mother’s best ally’.” 


Culprit Handkerchief 


A person with a respiratory infection 
doesn’t have to cough or sneeze in some- 
one else’s direction to spread germs. A 
careless shake of a soiled handkerchief 
can do the damage. Suspecting that this 
simple cause was responsible for much 
airborne contagion, scientists of the Com- 
mon Cold and Air Hygiene Units at 
Harvard Hospital, Salisbury, England, 
set up apparatus for shaking out “nor- 
mally used” handkerchiefs in an airtight 
room and counting the infective par- 
ticles released. 

From the handkerchiefs of 211  sub- 
jects, including only a random number 
who had colds at the time, the research 
group found that on the average a gen- 
tle wave would release 15,000 bacteria- 
earrying particles into the air, while a 


thorough shaking would let loose 136,000 
particles. 

In The Lancet last week the experi- 
menters, K. R. Dumbell, J. E. Lovelock, 
and E. J. Lowbury, commented that the 
handkerchief was deadlier than the 
sneeze. “There are good reasons,” they 
added, “for believing that talking and 
nose blowing contribute few airborne 
particles, and therefore the use of the 
handkerchief is probably the most im- 
portant single action, except bedmaking, 
in the contamination of the air with 
micro-organisms from the _ respiratory 
tract.” 


Fluoride and Teeth 


The increasing use of fluorine com- 
pounds as a tooth-decay preventive last 
week received support from an unusual 
source. Medical men of the University of 
Rochester, assigned to check the health 
of atom-project employes, examined the 
teeth of 40 men who are engaged in the 
production of hydrogen fiuoride. Although 
this substance is an acid so strong that it 
eats through glass and is used for etching, 
and although the men were exposed to its 
fumes, their health was good. In fact, 
they had half as many dental fillings as 
office workers in the same plant, and 
hardly any new cavities. 

Exposure to hydrogen fluoride, a poison 
in its pure form, would hardly be recom- 
mended as a hygienic procedure. But in 
dental studies made over the last few 
years other fluoride compounds have been 
painted on children’s teeth and dropped in 
small quantities into municipal water sup- 
plies. The degree of benefit is still being 
evaluated. 

However, on Aug. 5 the health depart- 
ment of Evanston, IIl., announced it had 
embarked on one of the most comprehen- 
sive mass experiments yet undertaken. For 
fifteen years, minute quantities of sodium 
fluoride will be added to the Evanston 
water supply, which is also used by Skokie, 
Til. In the past two years all school chil- 
dren in selected age groups of these two 
communities have had their dental caries 
counted; and the-examinations will be re- 
peated throughout the fifteen-year run. 
Besides seeing what happens to the teeth 
of these children, at the end of the 
period the dentists will be able to check 
up on a group of 14-year-olds who will 
have been nourished with fluoride-en- 
riched water for their entire prenatal and 
postnatal lives. 

Dr. Winston H. Tucker, Evanston’s 
health commissioner, pointed out that 
“since only one person in five visits the 
dentist regularly, the availability of fluo- 
rine in the drinking water will benefit a 
much greater proportion of the public than 
application of fluorine directly to the 
teeth by dentists.” Besides, the water 
treatment costs only 10 cents per person 
per year. ’ 


Newsweek, August 16, 1948 
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FOR 16 YEARS more heavy-duty Interna. 
tional Trucks have been bought by American 
commerce and industry than any other make. 


International Model KB-8-1—Standard of 
the Highway—is but one example of the 
complete International heavy-duty line. 


The International KB-8-1 was put in op- 
eration by first buyers early this year. Over- 
the-road truck operators and drivers every- 
where acclaim it— 


For its extra power to climb hills faster and 
maintain rigid schedules. 

For its ability to carry more net payload, without 
exceeding its gross weight rating, than trucks 
with the same power but more chassis weight. 


THE HIGHWAY 


For every truck job there is an International 
of the right type, size and power, beginn- 
ing with half-ton pickups and extending to 
giant off-highway trucks with GVW ratings 
of 90,000 pounds for logging, mining, oil 
field service, and construction work. 


The International Dealer or Branch near- 
by will be pleased to show you how Inter- 
nationals can serve you profitably. 


Motor Truck Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars!’ CBS Wednesday Evenings 


INTERNATIONAL Zrucks 
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Need help getting your products to market? 


in ONE ore 


Then put in a call for Wettlaufer Manufac- 
turing. This unique organization of specialists 
provides a complete engineering service ... 
from start to finish . . 


. to help you design, 
develop, produce. Facilities include . . 





(2) modern woodwork: 
ing and metalworking 
shops to handle ex- 
perimental work ... 


(1) an experienced staff 
of design engineers 
and mock-up model 
building craftsmen... 





(3) highly skilled metal 
finishers to create 
full-size, hand-made to turn. out 
working models... 


(4) plus two modern 
plants fully equipped 


volume 
production work... 


e For complete information regarding 
these services, write direct to: 


E. G. Wettlaufer, president 


wettlauter 


manufacturing corporation 


19660 w, eight mile road * detroit 19, michigan 
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Crystalline Synthetics 


Although quartz and mica are common 
minerals, the perfect crystals of each 
needed for radio, television, radar, and 
other electrical equipment are rare. Dur- 
ing the war German and American efforts 
to make them synthetically didn’t quite 
succeed. But intensive work continued and 
last week brought reports of progress: 
> Mica, a remarkable rock that peels off 
in tissue-thin sheets, is an excellent elec- 
trical insulator used in radio tubes, re- 
sistors, and condensers. Under Office of 
Naval Research and Army Signal Corps 
sponsorship, search for a synthetic process 
has gone on at the Colorado School of 
Mines and at the Bureau of Mines Elec- 
trotechnical Laboratory at Norris, Tenn. 

On Aug. 1 the Army and Navy jointly 
announced that “a synthetic mica has been 
produced for the first time with the de- 
sirable characteristics of natural mica.” 
Its production is already under way on a 
pilot-plant scale. The future possibilities 
offer not only a domestic substitute for 
the imported crystals, but a short cut in 
the making of the ultimate product. The 
synthetic crystals may be created directly 
in the form of the finished electrical com- 
ponent, thereby skipping the stages of 
sorting, grading, splitting, and trimming 
natural mica. 
> Quartz is valuable to electronics because, 
when a wafer is cut out of the original 
crystal at a particular slant to the internal 
line-up of its molecules, it acts like an 
ultrasonic tuning fork. Placed in the tun- 
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ing circuit of a radio, radar, or television 
set, the quartz wafers exert a rigid police 
power on the wave lengths, insuring that 
all stations stay in tune. They keep trans- 
mitters on assigned.channels. And they 
are similarly used by telephone networks 
to put numerous long-distance calls on 
the same circuit without crosstalk. 

Last week Bell Telephone Laboratories 
put on display a collection of quartz 
crystals made from ordinary silica. Unlike 
a synthetic frequency-control crystal pro- 
duced last year by the same laboratories, 
known as ethylene diamine tartrate or 
EDT, the new product was indistinguish- 
able from natural quartz. 

The Bell people made their crystals by 
placing a quartz “seed” in a high-pressure 
bomb, along with powdered silica. Under 
a pressure of 15,000 pounds per square inch 
and,a temperature of 750 degrees, the 
silica dissolved and then deposited itself, 
molecule by molecule, in regular patterns 
on the seed crystal, which grew an inch a 
month. A similar process has been used 
by the Brush Development Co. in Cleve- 
land under an Army Signal Corps contract. 

These achievements, which may lead to 
commercial production of synthetic-quartz 
oscillators, were reported to scientists at- 
tending the first International Congress of 
Crystallography at Harvard University. 
Thereupon Sir Chandrasekhara Venkata 
Raman of Bangalore, India, winner of a 
1930 Nobel Prize, slyly ventured to predict 
that some day, perhaps in a_ thousand 
years, man would learn how to make syn- 
thetic diamonds. 

Asked what they could be used for, Dr. 





Gas Shortage: By 1952 the nation’s annual demand for natural 
gas will reach 4,742,515 million cubic feet, or almost double 
today’s demand. For future: use, Midwest utility companies are 
now burying new-type seamless-steel tubes containing 48-hour, 
emergency supplies of natural gas sealed under high pressure. 
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Raman didn’t mention the diamond-laden 
maharajas of India. Synthetic diamonds, 
he said, would be the ideal material for a 
cooking vessel. “If diamonds became 
cheap enough and you could make a nice 
teapot from them,” he went on, “it would 
be better than Pyrex glass because dia- 
monds conduct heat better.” 


Tamed Incendiary 


Even before the atom bomb, Japan’s 
cities were being destroyed one by one by 
raging, unquenchable fires. The secret 
weapon was the bomb of incendiary jelly, 
made by thickening gasoline with an 
aluminum soap. Here was one war weapon 
for which a peacetime use might have 
seemd unlikely. Last week, however, in- 
genious engineers came up with an appli- 
cation. Soap-thickened Diesel oil, the Esso 
Standard Oil Co. reported, has proved to 
be an ideal kindling to get coal fires going 
in the giant. furnaces of industrial boilers, 
generating full steam pressure in half an 
hour instead of the eight hours it formerly 
took, 


Helium II 


The public knows helium as the non- 
inflammable gas that inflates balloons. To 
the physicist it is gaining new interest as 
a substance which, when liquefied and 
chilled close to absolute zero, exhibits such 
strange eharacteristics that it ean be classi- 
fied neither as a solid, a liquid, nor a gas, 
but as “a fourth state of matter.” 

In the current Physics Today, Prof. 
Laszlo, Tisza of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, describes some of the recently 
discovered oddities of “helium IT.” Helium 
takes that form at 457 degrees below zero 
on the Fahrenheit scale. There, instead of 
becoming crystalline like ice, it turns into 
a superfluid which can flow through the 
most imperceptible crevices. A container 
perfectly sealed against ordinary liquid or 
gaseous helium becomes porous to the 
helium TT. 

It will leak between two pieces of op- 
tically ground glass, flow through the nar- 
rowest capillaries, or creep up the side of 
a glass tube. In addition, helium IT con- 
ducts heat better than any other sub- 
stance. No matter how closely its tem- 
perature is brought to absolute zero, it will 
not solidify unless subjected to a pressure 
*5 times that of the atmosphere. 

Tisza inclines toward calling this form 
of helium a “quantum liquid” because its 
behavior can only be explained through 
the complex mathematics of the quantum 
theory of matter and energy. Earlier theo- 
ries called for everything to become still, 
serene, and motionless at absolute zero. 
The quantum theory—previously applied 
to such phenomena as light, radioactivity, 
and atomie struecture—permits activity to 
continue, and the strange behavior of 
superfluid helium bears this out. 
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Cut Your Costs and Delivery Time... 
Buy from the CLEVELAND AREA! 


HERE IS THE NATION'S No. 1 production and distribution 
center .. . and source of supply . . . for many industries. 

In this Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area are 2500 manu- 
facturers who produce two-thirds of all types of U.S. 
manufactured goods . . . and more than 5000 suppliers. 


CENTRAL LOCATION and other advantages enable this 
area’s manufacturers and suppliers better to supply and 
serve an ever-growing list of industries: metal fabricating, 
automotive, aviation, chemical, and many others. One com- 
pany alone now has over 860 suppliers here. 


Let us tell you more about THE BEST LOCATION IN THE 
NATION for many industries. Phone, wire or write Develop- 
ment Division, David A. Aitken, Director. 








WHY IT PAYS TO DO BUSINESS IN 
THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION 


When you do business in the Cleve- 
land-Northeast Ohio area you profit 
from this extraordinary combination 
of advantages that make the area the 
best location in the nation for many 
industries: 

e At the Market Center of America 
with 75,000,000 people within 500 
miles. : 

e Superlative transportation by land, 
water and air, 

e Electric Power at Low Rates. 


e Plenty of manpower with the know- 
how. 


e Basic materials right at hand. 4 

e Many. producers of parts, materials 
and supplies. 

e Ample financial services. 

e Numerous business and industrial 
services. 

e Favorable tax structure (no state 
income tax ). ; 

e Diversified industries to supply and 
be supplied. 

¢ Unlimited fresh water supply. 

¢ Desirable plants and plant sites. 

e Excellent living and cultural 
environment, 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE BROCHURE 
“The Best Location in the Nation For 
Many Industries”. We will be glad to 
mail you a copy upon request. 








THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


83 PUBLIC SQUARE CHerry 4200 CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Copyright 1948 The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company . 
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U. S. to the World 


Today, as it crackles in twenty languages 
for 27% hours each day, the broadcast 
Voice of America is finding its way to a 
single home at last. War-born, and de- 
signed to explain the United States to a 
troubled world, this radio operation has 
been tossed by the networks back into the 
lap of the State Department. Beginning 
next Oct. 1, it will be strictly the govern- 
ment’s baby. Following is a Special Report 
on the current operations of the Voice and 
its plans for the future: 


There is a peculiarly ironic twist to the 
Voice of America’s change-over to complete 
government control. A year ago a Congress 
‘suspicious of State Department bureaucrats 
and full of respect for private enterprisers 
specifically ordered that 70 per cent of all 
overseas radio broadcasting be placed in 
the hands of the private radio networks. 
Then last spring Congressional wrath ex- 
ploded over some indiscreet programs on 
American life broadcast to Latin America 
by NBC. The same congressmen now be- 
rated the State Department bureaucrats 
for not riding closer herd on the private 
enterprisers. 

When the smoke of the investigation 
cleared, the. networks decided they had 
had enough. Disgusted with whimsical 
Congressional monitoring, dual responsi- 
bility, and budgetary uncertainties, on 
July 2 they announced that they would 
not renew their contracts. But they still 
believed it should be privately run and left 
the field with misgivings over the future 
of an all-government setup. 

However that might be, the ruckus over 
the Latin American‘ broadcasts did serve 
_to clear the air. The Voice was given a new 
and fatter lease on life, at least for the 
coming year. Its budget was upped to 
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From the world’s largest control panel in New York, the Voice of America beams out 2714 hours of programs a day 


$7,100,000 for broadcasting and $4,500,000 
for new facilities. This is still peanuts, 
compared with Russian and British out- 
lays, but it keeps the Voice going and 
will even allow for a little expansion. 

Many Media: The Voice is only one 
of five divisions of the State Department’s 
Office of Information and Educational 
Exchange. The others are Press and Pub- 
lications, Motion Pictures, Libraries, and 
Exchange of Persons. But compared with 
their more glamorous brother, these oper- 
ate on a shoestring. The Press and Publi- 
cation Division fares slightly the best with 
its slick-paper magazine Amerika, which 
the Soviet Union limits to 50,000 copies 
monthly. This periodical is nearly paying 
for itself through legal distribution. 

However, it is the Voice which is the 
most important information mouthpiece, 
and out of the whirl of skepticism and 
criticism that surrounds it has come the 
feeling that it is here to stay. The evidence 
that it is listened to and has some effect 
is now quite impressive. The American 
Embassy in Moscow reports regular lis- 
tening by large numbers of Russians, un- 
officially estimated as nearly 10,000,000. 

And that the Voice is being heard in 
other countries behind the Iron Curtain is 
made evident by the constant rebuttals 
broadcast from Moscow and its satellite 
countries. Significantly, what Russia spends 
on these broadcasts and other forms of 
internal propaganda is second only to its 
outlay for national defense. 

Here to Stay: In the Voice’s Wash- 
ington and New York offices the new feel- 
ing of permanence may be wishful think- 
ing, but it is based largely upon the notion 
that the anti-Voice sniping of recent years 
has been largely a product of politicking, 
with a Republican Congress seeking to 
embarrass a Democratic administration. 
The prospect of a one-party administra- 
tion in Washington after next January 





International 


promises, some believe, to take the heat off. 

For another thing, the Voice is in more 
orthodox hands. Both legislators and dip- 
lomats used to squint a little at William 
Benton, the ex-advertising man who 
launched and organized the postwar gov- 
ernment information program. Benton 
knew radio and information techniques, 
but he was close neither to Congress nor 
to the clubby diplomats of the State De- 
partment’s higher echelons. 

New Faces: In Benton’s place as As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Public Af- 
fairs now sits George V. Allen, 44. The 
world of radio and public information is 
new to Allen. But he is thoroughly at 
home in the State Department after long 
service as a specialist in Near Eastern 
Affairs and ambassador to Iran. Similarly, 
at the head of the International Broad- 
casting Division’s on-the-spot operations 
in New York is Charles W. Thayer, also 
a young (38) foreign-service career officer 
who has spent most of his service years in 
or near Russia. 

- And on Monday, Aug. 9, President Tru- 
man named Mark Ethridge, publisher of 
The Louisville Courier-Journal, as chair- 
man of a new commission to advise the 
State Department on its information pro- 
gram. Other members of the commission: 
Mark A. May of Yale University; Justin 
Miller, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters; Philip D. Reed, 
board chairman of General Electric: and 
Erwin D. Canhan, editor of The Christian 
Science Monitor and president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 

In these hands and with the new money 
voted by Congress, the Voice of America is 
trying to reassemble the staff of about 500 
which it had to cut to 185 a year ago. This 
is not easy. Competent specialists and 
technicians are not enthusiastic about sub- 
jecting themselves to the annual vagaries 
of an unpredictable Congress. Even fewer 
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are willing to assume the angle for the 
inevitable paddling any government prop- 
agandist must expect to receive. Finally, 
there are the FBI security investigations, 
which, aside from other drawbacks, mean 
at least two months beyond the reach of 
the payroll. Only a few weeks ago, of five 
engineers hired by Thayer in New York, 
three took other jobs rather than wait 
for the FBI’s blessings. 

This Is the Voice: The Voice of 
America is currently loading the ether with 
about 250,000 words a day—in English, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Russian, Polish, Austrian, Ruma- 
nian, Bulgarian, Czech, Hungarian, Yugo- 
slav, Greek, Chinese, Korean, Indonesian, 
Annamese, and Siamese. In periods rang- 
ing from fifteen minutes to an hour, these 
programs go out over 38 powerful trans- 
mitters fed through the world’s largest 
control panel at the Voice’s 57th Street 
headquarters in New York. 

The bulk of the broadcast time is given 
over to so-called “hard news’—that is, 
straight newscasts of what is going on in 
the world and in the United States. There 
are also three to six commentaries a week, 
extracts from American press comment, 
economic roundups, special features on as- 
pects of American life, book reviews, Holly- 
wood news, and a moderate amount of 
musical entertainment. 

Sources and Directives: The Voice 
newscasts are limited by the Voice of 
America’s sources. Since the Associated 
Press and United Press continue to refuse 
to serve a government agency, its only 
major direct source of news is the Hearst 
International News Service. Supplemen- 
tary service comes from Transradio Press, 
Reuters, the Overseas News Agency, and 
the daily newspapers. As any news edi- 
tor knows, adequate coverage can never 
depend on only one major agency, and 
Voice officials obviously suffer from the 
lack of the other services. 

At other times the problem is not so 
much lack of news as lack of fast direc- 
tives. Thayer in New York can call George 
Allen in Washington or on occasion may 
even talk directly to Charles Bohlen, the 
State Department’s Russian specialist who 
happens to be his brother-in-law. But 
sometimes the State Department has no 
answer ready. 

At the beginning of the current Ber- 
lin crisis, network officials wanted to 
know what the “line” was but were 
advised to “lay off for the time being” 
until Washington could make up its mind. 
To “lay off” in a situation like that while 
the other radios of Europe are going full 
blast, is obviously not the best way to 
conduct a propaganda operation. 

_Whese Voice? But the Voice’s most 
ticklish job is to decide what to say about 
What is going on in America itself. The 
claim is that the Voice of America, in con- 
trast to the Goebbels propaganda tech- 
nique, simply tries to tell the truth. But, 
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in practice, what might be the truth to 
an American listener would be a grotesque 
distortion to a Hungarian or a Yugoslav. 
Not dissimilarly, what might sound like 
the truth to an editor of the Voice of 
America might constitute rank falsehocd 
in the ears of a Southern congressman. 

Allen bravely told a Mount Holyoke 
audience nearly two months ago that “we 
must present our civilization in its true 
color if we are to be effective. That color 
is gray—not lily-white.” This is an honest 
notion, but implementing it is a difficult 
task. It becomes a matter of selection 
and emphasis. In the process, the truth, by 
any absolute standard, necessarily suffers. 

The Voice’s worst headache, for ex- 
ample, is the racial question in the United 
States. It cannot sidestep, say, a story of an 
American lynching which it knows Moscow 
will exploit. What it does is carry the story, 
trying at the same time to remind its 
listeners that while such things unhappily 
do occur, they are rare. 

Similarly the current indictments of the 
Communist Party leaders in this country 
have to be presented not as a “witch hunt” 
comparable to the Iron Curtain political 
terror which the Voice is constantly de- 
nouncing. Instead it must stress that this is 
“a strictly legal proceeding.” When a State 
Department official charges that the United 
Nations is bringing a host of spies into 
the United States, without giving any 
specific evidence to prove it, the Voice 
must hold its breath until Secretary of 
State Marshall takes it off the hook by 
dismissing the whole thing. 

Double Standard? Agreeing it cannot 
always present the American “truth” in its 
proper perspective, neither can the Voice 
accept the view that its job is “affirmative 
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salesmanship,” in other words, to present 
nothing but the virtues of America. Noth- 
ing could more quickly destroy the credi- 
bility of the American radio effort abroad. 

Sometimes, however, it must dig pretty 
deep to find what seems to be a “safe” 
criticism. The recent broadcasts to Latin 
America which caused all the uproar last 
spring were based in large part on extracts 
from John Gunther’s bestseller, “Inside 
U.S.A.” When volubly protesting congress- 
men were asked if they thought Gun- 
ther’s book should have been censored 
or taken off the shelves of the State De- 
partment’s libraries abroad, there was no 
clear answer. “How far do we go,” asks 
George Allen, “in having one standard for 
Americans and another for people abroad?” 

The problem of different standards arises 
also in the handling of European news. 
When Eduard Benes was ousted as Pres- 
ident of Czechoslovakia, the Voice was in 
general very sympathetic toward Benes in 
its broadcasts. Its Hungarian specialists in 
New York, however, had to be quick 
enough to point out that Benes is poison 
to most Hungarians. The Hungarian 
broadcast, accordingly, was tailored to 
eliminate the “sympathy” and confine it- 
self to the “hard” facts. Often it is difficult 
to do things like this without seeming 
to give two different versions of the 
same thing. 

Something of the Truth: The an- 
swer, as any philosopher could explain to 
the Voice of America and to Congress, 
is that there is no such thing as the 


* “whole truth” and that the fine line be- 


tween absolute truth and absolute distor- 


‘tion is an ever-present hazard. The Voice’s 


problem is that it must try to straddle that 
line with 435 representatives, 96 senators, 
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and, on occasion, 145,000,000 Americans 
howling at it from the bleachers. At the 
same time it must always be acutely con- 
scious of all the Europeans, all the Rus- 
sians, all the Asiatics who listen, each with 
his own version in his heart and mind of 
what the truth really is. 


Beyond Watching 


The Paramount Theater in New York, 
which has been supplying its movie pa- 
trons with the extra added attraction of 
theater television, two weeks ago proudly 
heralded something it claimed was brand- 
new. On Aug. 3 it would televise on the 
theater screen the parade down Broadway 
of 400 West Point cadets invited to attend 
the opening of “Beyond Glory” (see page 
76). Since the cameras would follow the 
cadets into the theater, they and the audi- 
ence would see themselves on the screen. 

Everything went per schedule except the 
sudden cut-off of the video showing. Why? 
Inside the theater the cameras inadvert- 
ently picked up a man and girl busily 
necking—which brought down the house. 


Time’s Almost Up 


The giveaways last Thursday were sud- 
denly asked the jack-pot question them- 
selves. Were they lotteries and hence illegal 
under the 1934 Communications Act? 

The questioner was the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, which gave “all 
interested parties” until Sept. 10 to file 
briefs on a set of proposed rules for gov- 
erning giveaways. These would outlaw the 
prize programs if the winner had (1) to 
send in money or own any of the sponsor’s 
products; (2) be listening to the broadcast 
or viewing the video program; (3) be 
given hints or even the correct answer, 
and (4) write a letter or hold a phone 
conversation which was broadcast. 

The surprise was not that the FCC had 
acted. In the past half year, as the give- 
away inflation rapidly spiraled to 40 net- 
work programs passing out an estimated 
$2,500,000 a year, so also had mounted the 
protests—from the public, the press, and 
the entertainers suffering fallen Hoopers. 
Although FCC members denied any pro- 
gram or protest had forced their hands, 
they could hardly have been deaf to the 
now-clamorous indignation. 

Bangle: What was a shock was the 
commission’s timing—August, when plans 
for fall programs are pretty well set. In the 
radio production outfits and advertising 
agencies there was consternation—and a 
hunt for new ideas. At the networks, offi- 
cials went into a huddle. As they met, the 
trade rumored they would join to fight 
the rules as unwarranted government in- 
terference. But when the meeting ended, 
the Big Four were clearly far from being 
as one. 

NBC, with but six or eight giveaways 
and only two jack pots of as much as a 
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now paltry $1,000, decorously welcomed 
the proposed rules although their Truth 
or Consequences first brought the give- 
away fad to national attention. CBS, which 
has almost a dozen such shows but only 
two passing out as much as $17,000, had 
nothing to say but unofficially felt the 
program was of more concern to the ad- 
vertisers. 

Mutual, whose True or False, Three for 
the Money, and Queen for a Day shows 
are in the $18,000 to $50,000 bracket, 
publicly felt the ruling was healthy and 
privately thought its programs could be 
easily altered to fit the rules. 

Only ABC indicated that it was going to 
come out fighting. With almost twenty 
such shows, including the four- and five- 
figure Break the Bank, Go for the House, 
and the fabulous Stop the Music, it was 
said to be preparing to claim they were 
all purely entertainment. 

But whether Stop the Music and its like 
would indeed stop the music of jingling 
cash was not a question apt to be soon 
answered. Even after it put the proposed 
rules into effect, the FCC promised it 
would then go on to judge each prize pro- 
gram on its own merits. 


Communism—ABC Brand. 


On June 1, two months before the an- 
nounced date of broadcast, The Daily 
Worker decided ABC’s planned documen- 
tary on Communism would be “inac- 
curate, slanderous, and distorted.” Noting 
the script’s author was Morton Wishen- 
grad, it hailed this former aide to David 


Dubinsky of the ILGWU as “just the man 


to knife labor in the back.” 

On Aug. 2, ABC finally presented “Com- 
munism—U. S. Brand.” “The evidence will 
be ours,” the narrator told listeners at the 
start of the hour-long broadcast. “The 
conclusions must be yours.” But there was 
no doubt what conclusions the net wanted 
from its audience. The program told the 
dramatic story of Phil Blake, who pro- 
gressed from poverty to the party to ob- 
literation. Its theme, supported by spoken 
footnotes to Communist writings, was the 
unquestioning obedience demanded of 
members by the party despite many acro- 
batic changes of line. 

After the broadcast ABC chronicled 
many phone messages, wires, and letters; 
calls from several universities for copies 
of the script, from several industries for 
the transcription to be played to their 
workers, All in all, the response was so 
favorable that the network made a re- 
broadcast last Sunday night. 

But The Daily Worker was unimpressed. 
Dissecting the program in articles pub- 
lished Thursday, Sunday, and this Mon- 
day, it said its “prejudgment was, if any- 
thing. too modest. Filled with misrepre- 
sentattons, calculated dishonesties, and ma- 
licious distortions, the program exhibited 
the high moral standards of a goat.” 
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are just a restful ride apart on the famous 


Rocky Mountain Rocket 


Experienced travelers between Chi- 
cago and Denver-Colorado Springs 
agree that the best way to go is via 
Rock Island’s fast, modern Rocky 
Mountain Rocket. Eastbound or 
westbound, the whole trip involves 
just a pleasant afternoon and a 
sound night’s sleep. 

Streamlined me Diesel-powered, 
the Rocky Mountain Rocket offers 
Diner and Lounge Car service that 
rivals the finest hotels. A Club 
Diner, pictured above, has lounge 
and beverage service primarily. for 
coach passengers, but supplements 
the regular Diner for all. Whether 
you travel in a Sleeper, with choice 
of private room or sectional space, 






or in a Coach with deep, soft re- 
clining seats, you'll enjoy a gen- 
erous measure of comfort. 

Between Chicago and Colorado, 
ride the Rocky Mountain Rocket 
... the only independent through 
service via direct lines to both 
Denver and Colorado Springs. 








Westbound SCHEDULE Eastbound 
1:55 pm Lv. .....006 Chicago ........ Ar. 8:50 am 
7:55 pm Ly. ....00- Des Moines ....... Lv. 2:46 am 

11:06 pm Lv. ........ Omaha ........ Lv. 11:59 pm 

12:20 am Ar. ....00+ Lincoln ........ Lv. 10:42 pm 
8:25 am Ar. ........ Denver ........ Lv. 1:00 pm 
8:35 am Ar...... Colorado Springs..... Lv. 12:45 pm 


Ask your nearest Rock Island Passenger 
Representative for reservations, tickets and 
information — or write: 


A. D. MARTIN 
General Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Good Morning Bingay 


It’s said in Detroit that half of the peo- 
ple who pick up The Free Press and turn 
to Malcolm Bingay’s provocative “Good 
Morning” column on the editorial page do 
so to find “the truth and the light.” The 
other half read him “to see what the Old 
Coot is crabbing about today.” So long as 
they read him, the roly-poly, owl-faced 
editorial director of The Free Press doesn’t 
care. Nearing 64, Bingay is rounding out 
50 years in newspaper work, mostly in 
Detroit, and last week he contracted with 
Bobbs-Merrill for his second book. Like 
its predecessor, “Detroit Is My Own Home 
Town,” this one will deal with the city as 


ae 
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At 19, when he was named sports editor of 
The News, he had never seen a prizefight 
and didn’t know how to score a baseball 
or football game. 

Good Sports: The automobile was new 
in those days, even in Detroit, and the 
sports writers were its major exponents— 
covering the feats of the pioneer drivers. 
Bingay was nearly fired in 1904 when he 
failed to report Henry Ford’s record mile 
run on the ice of Lake St. Clair in the 
famous “999.” Bingay also traveled ex- 
tensively with the pennant-winning Tigers 
under Hughie Jennings between 1906 and 
1910 and kept his eyes open for good news- 
paper ideas in other big-league cities. | 

So, when he was named city editor in 
1910, he built up one of the finest metro- 





Iffy and his creator, Malcolm Bingay 


it grew up with Bingay. Its title: “Of 
Me I Sing.” 

Born in Sandwich, Ont., while his mother 
was visiting there, Malcolm Wallace 
Bingay has been in Detroit since infancy. 
In the class prophecy he wrote on gradua- 
tion from grammar school, he predicted 
that he would one day be editor of The 
New York World—and a good one. 

He took his first step on that ladder at 
14, when he became a printer’s devil on 
the old Michigan Farmer. A year later 
he was turned down as a reporter by tough 
Pat Baker, editor of The Detroit News, 
went around the corner to Today, prede- 
cessor of The Detroit Times, and sold him- 
self as an office boy at $5 a week. When 
the week ended and no $5 was forthcom- 
ing, Bingay trotted back to Baker, claimed 
a week’s experience at $5, and was hired at 
$2.50, as an office-boy messenger. 

He learned typing and other things at 
the YMCA night school, kept plugging 
away with bits of fiction for The News, 
and finally landed on the editorial page 
with “The Adventures of a New Police- 
man.” At 17 he became a police reporter. 


politan staffs in the country and was ready 
for the managing editor’s job which came 
his way in 1914, when he was only 29. He 
remained in the post for a decade and a 
half, and then The News sent him to 
London as bureau chief. But after a year 
he was called home by the illness of his 
first wife, who died in 1930. Since his work 
in Europe had won little praise from The 
News, he left the paper and for about a 
year was consultant to a national adver- 
tismg agency. 

In 1930 Bingay was engaged by The 
Free Press to edit its centennial edition 
and in May of that year had his reward 
in appointment as editorial director. His 
first “Good Morning” column appeared 
shortly thereafter. 

Iffy: Bingay’s early interest in sports 
has never flagged. In addition to “Good 
Morning,” he soon started “Iffy the Dope- 
ster,” ribbing the sports writers who were 
keeping Detroit, already baseball-datfy. 
keen on the pennant chances of the Tigers. 
This column was not signed, and artist 
Floyd S. Nixon created a white-whiskered 
gaffer who was the only public identifica- 
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tion of “Iffy” until The Saturday Evening 
Post did a piece on Bingay in 1939. 
“Iffy” now appears as a few daily para- 
graphs, likely to explode a feud with al- 
most any public character, sports or other- 
wise. Victims have included Mickey Coch- 
rane, Joe Stalin, and John L. Lewis. 
Another Bingay product is a daily addi- 
tion to the “Good Morning” column—one- 
sentence “Intercepted Letters” signed by 
“Pipeline Pete.” A recent example: 


George C. Marshall, © 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear George: Does Piesident Truman 
give you hourly reports on his changes of 
mind, or do you just have to guess a for- 
eign policy? 

Pipeline Pete 


Private Lives: Bingay has one daugh- 
ter Sybil Ross, by his first wife, married to 
Frank P. Gill, long-time Free Press staffer. 
They have one son. Bingay married Ce- 
cilia Fuhrman in December 1931, and he 
and Mrs. Bingay recently moved from his 
fourteen-room Detroit home to a com- 
fortable ranch-type house in Grosse Pointe 
Woods. His only hobby is bowling, and he 
finds it necessary to diet to keep in shape 
for that sport. He has sliced 18 pounds re- 
cently from his top 245, and he aims to 
get down to 215. 

With heavy-set shoulders, a double chin, 
and an editorial paunch, Bingay looks like 
Santa Claus with a shave. A former chain 
smoker and fond of a convivial drink, he 
has cut out smoking and limits his drinking 
while on the diet. He regards John S. 
Knight, publisher of The Free Press, as his 
“ideal publisher” for Knight, he says, 
“thinks a typewriter means more to a 
newspaper than an adding machine.” 


Kingsblood Sprigle 


News gathering that wins prizes and 
craft acclaim is a familiar task to Ray 
Sprigle, 62-year-old Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette reporter (NEwswEEK, March 38, 


_ 1947). Already winner of a Pulitzer Prize 


(for his revelation of Justice Black’s Klan 
affiliation) and a Headliners Award (for 
a wartime black-market exposé), he has 
just completed another job that may well 
add to his honors. Beginning Monday, The 
Herald Tribune Syndicate started distrib- 
uting a series “In the Land of Jim Crow,” 
the result of two months spent by Sprigle 
m various parts of the deep South, dis- 
guised as a Negro and experiencing at first- 
hand the life of the Negro. He was accom- 
panied by a Negro recommended to him 
by Walter White, president of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

Chemists were unable to develop a dye 
that would satisfactorily disguise the re- 
porter, so Sprigle decided to let the sun 
do it. He shaved his head and spent three 
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weeks on the beach at St. Petersburg, de- 
veloping a deep enough tan to “pass” for 
a colored man. During his three months’ 
absence from The Post-Gazette office, only 
publisher William Block and Editor Ar 
drew Bernhard knew what he was up tu— 
and they kept the secret until last week. 


Smelling Up Chicago 


Ideas to make more people read its ad- 
vertising columns are rampant in The 
Chicago Tribune office. Two weeks ago it 
ran a nine-column classified ad for “The 
Angel of Broadway,” a used-car dealer, in 
red, blue, yellow, and black. This was 
heralded by The Trib as “the latest of the 
color ‘firsts’”’ it has pioneered. 

Last week came another novelty—a 
four-color advertisement for Dial Soap, 
perfumed with the product’s luscious odor. 
Another four-color ad appeared two days 
later, this time for soap flakes which are 
scentless. But the previous day’s aroma 
couldn’t be scrubbed out of the press 
rollers, and even the Democratic donkey 
in the page-one cartoon smelled pretty— 
which was hardly The Trib’s intention. 


Mirroring Los Angeles 


In booming Los Angeles, they don’t 
believe that present operating costs are 
lethal to newspapers, as some _ recent 
spokesmen have contended. Last week 
President Norman Chandler of the Times- 
Mirror Co., publisher of the powerful Los 
Angeles Times, told a staff meeting that 
the company plans to publish an afternoon 
tabloid “early in the fall.” Titled The Los 
Angeles Mirror, the paper will be headed 
by Virgil M. Pinkley, former UP executive 
who joined The Times in April as assistant 
to Chandler (Newsweek, April 5). 

Veteran newsmen agree that The Times 
announcement looks like a move to crowd 
out the Independent Publishing Co., or- 
ganized in May by a group of wealthy 
men, including Henry Luce, head of Time, 
Inc. This company took over a chain of 
six weekly giveaway papers in Santa Mon- 
ica, Westwood, Venice, Ocean Park, West 
Los Angeles, and Rancho Park, and one 
Sunday paper which is issued in all six 
suburbs. James Parton, former executive of 
Time, Inc., was named president, and 
plans were believed afoot to merge the 
weeklies into a daily strong enough to 
compete with The Times and the Hearst 
Examiner and Herald-Express. 


Southern Lady Editor 


Few women have ever held top-drawer 
editorial jobs on important Southern news- 
papers. For one thing the tradition of 
forthright personal editorials lives on 
strongly in Dixie; for another, the news- 
paper atmosphere is one in which the also- 
traditional Southern lady does not readily 
fit. So it was news last week when Editor 


Ralph McGill made a by-line page 1 an- 
nouncement that Doris Lockerman had 
been named associate editor of The At- 
lanta Constitution, in charge of women’s 
activities and interests. 

On The Constitution for the past three 
years, Mrs. Lockerman had won consid- 
erable following with her column, “Let’s 
See Now.” Radio was holding out attrac- 
tive offers, and Atlanta newsmen gossiped 
that The Constitution, notorious for 
pinching its pennies, had to do something 
extraordinary to keep the popular Doris 
on the payroll. McGill’s gushing blurb 
emphasized that Mrs. Lockerman is “home 


Sala 


Mrs. Lockerman, home folks 


folks,” even though she was born in 
Huron, S.D., and, with a touch of Clag- 
horn, noted that Huron is in SOUTH 
Dakota. 

Georgian by Marriage: She was 
“home folks,” however, because Allan 
Lockerman, her husband, is a native of 
Montezuma, Ga. Formerly an FBI agent, 
he was later an assistant United States 
District Attorney in Atlanta and is now 
coming to the top in private law practice 
there. The couple met when Doris was sec- 
retary to G-man Melvin Purvis in Chi- 
cago back in 1934, and Lockerman was 
one of the agents planning the extermina- 
tion of public enemy John Dillinger. He 
was present with drawn pistol on the night 
Dillinger was killed, but fired no shot. 

Doris had attended the University of 
Chicago and the Chicago Art Institute and, 
after her FBI experience, was a reporter 
on The Chicago Tribune for six years. 
After her husband was shifted to Atlanta 
seven years ago, she joined The Atlanta 
Journal as a feature writer and later be- 
came editor of the woman’s page. 

Her Constitution column deals neither 
with celebrities nor night life but covers in 
flattering and colorful prose the ‘aftairs of 
Georgia women in business and family life. 
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Time and experiment are both great teachers. 





Over the years, advertisers have made countless experiments with media here 


in the Chicago market. 


From this costly trial and error process—this sorting over and sifting down 
—advertisers have learned. Experiment has translated itself into experience. And this 
experience gives to the Chicago Daily News a commanding position as a commanding 


advertising medium! 


So commanding that, for example, the Daily News in 1947 carried 2,742,304 
lines of grocery advertising—a MILLION AND A QUARTER wore lines than the, 
next competitive daily newspaper. 





The demands of grocery manufacturers and grocery retailers put an advere 
H tising medium to a severe test. Both demand rapid rate of turnover. Both demand 


volume. Both look to Chicago’s most IMPORTANT million for dollars and cents 
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Every railroad car wears 
at least four pairs of 
“shoes.” Not the kind of shoes you 
wear, of course, but heavy-duty brake 
shoes, upon which depend the safety 
and efficiency of every train that rolls. 

These rugged cast-iron shoes will 
never actually be called upon to clamp 
down on train wheels speeding at 160 
miles per hour. But in the testing labo- 
ratories where Association of Ameri- 
can Railroad standards are set, they 
must prove they’re tough enough to 
do just that. 

Yes, and every brake shoe must fit 
in any brake assembly built by any 
brake manufacturer, so that it can be 
readily replaced at any railroad shop 
or terminal. 

Fixing the requirements for such 
a commonplace item of equipment is 
just one example of the testing and 
development activities which rail- 
roads carry on through the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, their mu- 
tual agency for the improvement of all 
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railroading. Comparable standards are 
also set for other interchangeable 
parts, such as wheels, axles, trucks, 
draft gear, and safety devices. 

This is part of the cooperative effort 
by which railroads, while competing 
with one another for business, make 
sure that every piece of their equip- 
ment meets strict specifications for 
strength, safety, and convenience. 

It is this kind of cooperation for 
progress which helps provide-America 
with the most economical, the safest, 
the most efficient mass transportation 
system in the world. 



















— TRANSITION — 


Birthdays: QUEEN ELIZABETH, soon to 
become a grandmother, celebrated her 
48th on Aug. 4 by attending the Olympic 
Games in Wembley Stadium where 75,000 
spectators sang “Happy Birthday to You.” 
> Mrs. Epiru Kermit Roosevett, widow 
of former President Theodore Roosevelt; 
her 87th on Aug. 6 at her Sagamore Hill 
home in Oyster Bay, L. I. 


Married: Cuaupia PINzA, soprano, 
daughter of Metropolitan Opera basso 
Ezio Pinza, and Joun Bouter, former 
secretary to the singer; on Aug. 4, in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., where the bride is appear- 
ing in “Carmen.” 

>The English-born film actress Ipa 
Lupino, 30, who was “tired of being a 
bachelor girl,” and movie executive Cot- 
LIER YOuNG, 39; both for the second time, 
in La Jolla, Calif., Aug. 5. 


Divorced: When the Very Rev. Kirk B. 
O’FerRRALL, 60, former dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in Detroit, married Mrs. Isa- 
BELLE Witson Morriiy, 31, in July 1947, 
the Right Rev. William T. Manning, re- 
tired Episcopal Bishop of New York, 
criticized the match because the bride was 
a divorcée (Newsweek, Aug. 4, 1947). On 
Aug. 6 in Reno, Nev., Mrs. O’Ferrall be- 
came a divorcée for the second time. “[My 
husband] didn’t like the way I dressed and 
criticized me in public,” she explained. “I 
like to wear cute hats.” 


Returned: Back in Chicago Aug. 4 after 
a 10,000-mile trip in a converted B-17 to 
Great Britain, Belgium, France, Spain, and 
Portugal, Cot. Rospert R. McCormick. 
68, Anglophobe publisher of The Chicago 
Tribune, was more nationalist than ever: 
“T think America is four times as impor- 
tant as I thought before I left. We don’t 
half understand our own importance.” 


Died: Rosika ScHwimMe_r, 70, Hungar- 
ian-born Jewess who became a leading 
pacifist, pioneer advocate of world govern- 
ment, and a candidate for the 1948 Nobel 
Peace Prize; in New York, Aug. 3, Mrs. 
Schwimmer helped organize the Women’s 
Peace Conference at The Hague in 1915, 
helped to lead the crusade for Henry 
Ford’s peace ship in that year, and in 1918 
became the Hungarian Minister to Switz- 
erland, first woman to hold such a diplo- 
matic rank. 

> Enrico CarpINAL Srpitia, 87, veteran . 
Vatican diplomat and oldest member of 
the College of Cardinals; in Anagni, Italy, 
Aug. 4. 

> Cyr Wacker, 56, the little, snappily 
dressed Englishman who defeated Bobby 
Jones to win the United States Open golf 
championship in 1924; in a Hackensack, 
N.J., police station, Aug. 6, where he had 
sought shelter, because he had no other 
place to sleep. In recent years Walker had 
worked as a counterman and dishwasher. 
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Verandah cafes, opening directly onto the S.S. BRAZIL 
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World’s newest trucks! 


3], NEW 1949 STUDEBAKERS 
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New in design! New in exclusive features 


HIS handsome, husky, new 1949 
Studebaker truck is more than 
a breath-taking new style. 


It’s a revolutionary change for the 
better in truck engineering! 


It’s a truck that’s a stand-out 
example of the star-studded new 
Studebaker super line for ’49—the 
easiest trucks to drive and to service 
that ever wheeled a load. 


These sensational 1949 Studebaker 
trucks are new through and through 
—even the way they ride is a delightful 
new experience in relaxed comfort. 


They’re the world’s first trucks 
with a new kind of “lift-the-hood” 
accessibility—no standing on a box 
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to get at the engine or ignition—no 
fumbling under the dash panel to 
service the instruments or accessories. 
Studebaker dealers all over Amer- 
ica are proudly showing this 1949 
super line of trucks right now. 
More truck models than Studebaker 
ever offered before! An extensive 
new range of sizes and wheelbases! 


STUDEBAKER 
TRUCKS 


NOTED FOR LOW COST OPERATION 


© Studebaker Corporation, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A. 





































THE ECONOMY: 


BUSINESS. 





Behind the Inertia on Inflation 


For two weeks a reluctant Congress had 
shadow-boxed inflation. Last Saturday the 
Republican majority delivered its version 
of a knock-out punch. It passed a bill (1) 
restoring the one-third down payment re- 
quirement on cars, housefurnishings, and 
major appliances, and cutting terms to a 
maximum of fifteen to eighteen months to 
pay, and (2) permitting the Federal Re- 
serve to increase reserve requirements 144 
per cent on time deposits and 4 per cent 
on demand deposits. 

Rep. Jesse P. Wolcott, Michigan Repub- 
lican said the bill, together with powers 
the Administration already had, “if judi- 
ciously administered, will stabilize the 
economy.” 

“Feeble compromises,” retorted Presi- 
dent Truman. Most businessmen agreed. 
For much as they disliked the President’s 
proposals of price control, rationing, and 
excess-profits taxes, they had no illusions 
that the Republican bill would halt infla- 
tion. The reasons were obvious: 
> The restoration of installment credit con- 
trols would bring only a modest cut in 
consumer purchasing power. 
> The increase in Federal Reserve mem- 
ber-bank reserve requirements would be 
completely ineffective in checking the ex- 
pansion of bank credit. Last week while 
Congress debated increasing bank reserve 
requirements, the Federal Reserve poured 
$169,000,000 of new reserves into the 
banking system by buying government 
bonds. As long as the Federal Reserve con- 
tinues to support government bond prices 
(last January it indicated its determina- 
tion to do so indefinitely) an increase in 


Acme 
The consumer must sweat it out 


required reserves means little. The banks 
can easily get funds to meet higher re- 
serve requirements and increase loans at 
the same time merely by selling bonds to 
the Federal Reserve. 

> The boost in gold reserve requirements 
of the Federal Reserve Bank itself, though 
admittedly only a token increase, was 
struck out of the bill by the Senate. Even 
with the increase the Federal Reserve still 





would have had $5,000,000,000 in excess 
gold certificates—enough to make possible 
another tremendous expansion in bank 
credit. 

Reasons Why Not: That Congress 
had ducked doing anything about inflation 
mainly for political motives was beyond 
question. But there were other reasons, 
many of them sincere convictions of the 
danger or uselessness of drastic action. 
Among these were the beliefs: 
> That the price rollback recommended by 
Mr. Truman would be unworkable, es- 
pecially without a rollback of wages and 
other costs. 
> That price control would cut production, 
result in fewer goods for the consumer, 
and drivé inflation underground into new 
black markets. 
> That new excess-profits taxes would only 
make it more difficult for industry to fi- 
nance the plants required to expand pro- 
duction, and that they might permanently 
weaken the incentives which make private 


enterprise work. 


> That inflation cannot be stopped with- 
out wage controls, which are politically 
unfeasible. 
> That inflation cannot be halted abruptly 
without touching off a sharp, perhaps dan- 
gerous recession—a belief shared by many 
eminent economists. 
> That inflation has already spent its 
major force, and that it is better to let it 
blow itself out than institute a new system 
of controls over industry and consumers. 
With many of these beliefs a majority 
of the country’s business executives would 
find themselves in complete agreement. 
Until the next session of Congress, infla- 
tion had been gingerly dropped back into 
the lap of the consumer. Hope for cure-all 
legislation had faded. The public would 
have to sweat it out. 





Significance: Where Inflation Started and Where It May End 


The problem is not new; it is as old as 
money itself. Inflation has swept every 
nation that uses money; some it has re- 
visited generation after generation. But it 
is as bewildering to the average American 
as it was to the citizens of ancient Rome. 
Popular knowledge of inflation is. still 
limited to a painful awareness that prices 
are too high. 

Yet throughout the centuries basic rea- 
sons for inflation have remained the same. 
Nation after nation has tried to improve 
its lot by increasing the supply of money. 
But living. standards are governed not by 
money incomes but by the amount of 
goods produced. When incomes rise with- 
out an increase in production, the inevi- 
table result is higher prices for the same 
amount of goods. ; 

Saving, Spending: In a stable econ- 
omy, production and spending are usually 
in balance. By the time goods reach the 
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market, the purchasing power to buy them 
has already been distributed in wages and 
profits. 

Some people save part of their earnings; 
others spend more than they make. For 
stability, these two should be roughly 
equal. What one man saves, another must 
borrow and spend or purchasing power 
lies sterile in the banks and part of the 


_ nation’s product goes unsold. But if bor- 


rowing and spending exceed savings, de- 
mand for goods exceeds the supply and 
prices rise. 

In a severe inflation the culprit is almost 
inevitably the government. It is spending 
(or has spent) far more than it collects in 
taxes, and its spending deficit far exceeds 
the net savings of the rest of the country. 

In the old days, a government usually 
spent more than it collected by the mere 
expedient of printing new money and 
using it to pay governmental bills. The 


United States printed fiat money in the 
Revolution and greenbacks in the Civil 
War. 

The modern government is far more 
subtle. It uses its control of the banking 
and credit mechanism of the country to 
achieve the same purpose; at the same 
time it avoids the stigma attached to 
printing-press money. 


The Money Changers 


The public has long been wary of the 
dangers of printing-press money; but it 
does not yet understand how banks can 
create new money out of thin air. It is 
a simple process with an elusive, now-you- 
see-it-now-you-don’t aspect. 

When a bank makes a $1,000,000 loan, 
it merely sets up a new deposit for that 
amount on its books. As the deposit is 
spent, some of the money may stay in 
circulation, but most of it is redeposited 
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IF your secretary 
never makes a 
mistake... 


DON’T READ THIS! 


NOTHING PERSONAL... this 
is strictly business! We’re think- 
ing of those exasperating mistakes 
in paper work that squander time 
and costly forms all over the office. 

To save you reams of stationery 
and hours spent in recopying, the 
Eberhard Faber Laboratory has 
developed something new and im- 
portant— Paper-Mated Erasers. 

Scientifically.matched to paper 
and work, PAPER-MATED Eras- 
ers result in cleaner, neater, ‘less 
visible corrections; Ask Your Sta- 
toner .....°0r «.. 

Attach this ad to your’business 
letterhead for FREE descriptive 
and illustrated chart “PAPER- 
MATED ERASERS”, 


EBERHARD FABER 


37 Greenpoint Ave., Dept. N-8 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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NEW PROFITS 
Mr. Dollar Conscious! 


Do you realize handling 
materials accounts for 20- 
30% of the cost of man- 
ufactured products? 

Make use of, our 33 years’ 
experience! Make Big Sav- 
ings, New Profits! Get 
this 84 page catalog of 
Materials Handling Equip- 
ment. Write Today! 






















PRODUCTS, INC. 


150 Walnut Street, Watertown 72, Mass. 





Amazing results in sales, inquiries and con- 
tacts . , . saves time and money . . . very easy 
to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas. 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send only 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions asked. 
The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. « Dept. 134 
513 Olive St. + St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


SEND NO MONEY > FREE TRIAL OFFER 
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Two-in-One: Bonnie Mailheau, “Miss Catalina of 1948,” 





ational 


wears 


a shirred taffeta bathing suit with metallic silver stripes; by 
adding a matching evening skirt she’s ready for the dance. 


in the same bank or other banks. Thus the 
inevitable result of the $1,000,000 loan is 
that bank deposits increase by approxi- 
mately the same amount. 

And bank deposits are just as spend- 
able as paper money. They can be spent 
by check or withdrawn and spent as cash. 

The same thing happens when the gov- 
ernment borrows money by selling a bank 
$1,000,000 worth of government bonds. 
The new deposit does not disappear when 
the government spends the money. It re- 
appears in other accounts. Whenever a 
bank makes a loan or buys a security, it 
generates new purchasing power out of 
nothing and puts it into motion. 

Usually there is little danger in this. 
The purchasing power created by normal 
loans to business is generally of modest 
proportions or is offset by new savings. 
Even the tremendous expansion of busi- 
ness loans in the 1920s—though it 
sent security markets rocketing—did not 
boost the commodity price level. From 
1926 on, commodity prices declined. 
But when bank credit is used to finance 
a tremendous government deficit, it can 
blow up the price structure like so much 
dynamite. 

Government Borrowing: This is 
precisely what has happened in the United 
States. The government took it easy on the 
taxpayers and financed the war roughly 
one-third by taxes and two-thirds by bor- 
rowing (selling securities). Between 1939 
and 1945 the government debt soared from 


$40,000,000,000 to $278,000,000,000. The 
government’s spending deficit far exceeded 
the country’s savings. It was forced to 
create new purchasing power by selling 
$75,000,000,000 of securities to the coun-, 
try’s commercial banks. 

This resulted in what economists refer 
to as the “monetary” inflation. The money 
supply of the country—money in circula- 
tion and demand deposits—jumped from 
$33,000,000,000 in 1939 to a high of 
$127,000,000,000 at the end of 1945. 

Business Borrowing: Since the end 
of 1945 the monetary inflation has been 
at a standstill; the money supply has 
leveled out and started to subside. 

The country’s industries have been 
building new plants at a record rate; they 
have been borrowing and spending far 
more than their retained earnings and re- 
serves. But their excess spending has been 
offset by consumer savings and also by 
government savings in the form of a 
budget surplus. Between December 1945 
and April 1948 the government paid off 
$26 000,000,000 of its debts. 

But the effects of tremendous wartime 
borrowing are still being felt. During the 
war prices were held down by pric. con- 
trols. The purchasing power created by 
government borrowing from banks was 
temporarily nullified. It piled up waiting 
for the day goods would be available. 

Since the end of price control the na- 
tion has felt the effect of this accumulated 
purchasing power. It. has supplied the 
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motive force behind the wage-price spiral. 

The jump in the money supply has been 
partly offset by bigger production. Since 
1939 the flow of goods into actual con- 
sumption has increased 40 to 50 per cent. 
Manufacturing output rose 82 per cent; 
farm production expanded 27 per cent. 
But the increase in production was not 
enough to balance the huge bulge in spend- 
able incomes, and further production gains 
will be difficult. 


The Outlook 


How much longer would the effects of 
excessive wartime borrowing continue to 
twist the country by the tail? 

The only estimates economists can give 
are well-informed guesses. In farm com- 
modities—such as grains and _ livestock 
which are freely traded on exchanges 
where hundreds of buyers compete for 
many offerings—the inflationary effect has 
been greatest. And it is here that many 
believe inflationary forces are about spent. 
Wheat and corn prices have been falling. 
By next year they may also have knocked 
meat prices from their present pinaacle. 

Many industrial products, however, 
have not yet reached their “free-market” 
level. Manufacturers have held prices be- 
low what they could easily demand. Black 
markets in steel, autos, and farm ma- 
chinery show clearly that some prices 
have not yet grown up to the new money 
supply. They still have further to climb. 

Round Four? As government expendi- 
tures increase this fall, deficit spending for 
the economy as a whole will probably ex- 
ceed savings; there will be renewed mone- 
tary inflation. But compared with the 
wartime spending spree the pressure will 
be mild. And if the Republicans win in 
November, government spending may be 
trimmed in 1949. 

But there are new inflationary pressures 
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other than monetary. Wages are no longer 
set by a play of free-market forces. They 
reflect the growing power of labor to en- 
force a new philosophy: that it is entitled 
to substantial wage increases every year. 

If a fourth round of wage increases fol- 
lows the third, prices can be expected to 
rise at approximately the same pace as 
wages. With the country’s production al- 
ready straining at capacity levels, bigger 
money incomes can mean only one thing: 
higher prices. 


BANKING: 


The Fiourishing Drive-Ins 


Back in 1936, the City National Bank of 
South Bend, Ind., thought it might make 
a little capital out of its useless alleyway. 
It set up a teller’s wicket facing the alley 
and announced it was ready to give “bank 
curb service.” 

Last week the casual improvisation had 
become a small but profitable revolution 
in a tradition-crusted business. Drive-in 
banking had spread to 250-odd banks in 
eighteen states and Mexico City. Two new 
drive-ins were preparing to open for busi- 
ness. The Central National Bank of Chi- 
cago had invested $1,200,000 in a new 
building, 20 per cent for drive-in banking, 
and New York’s Bayside National Bank 
was getting set to open a Union Turnpike 
branch. 

Probably the largest and most complete 
drive-in is the Exchange National Auto- 
bank, a brazen innovator among the staid 
financial institutions in the Chicago Loop. 
Opened some twenty months ago, the 
Autobank has made money at a growing 
clip, almost doubling its deposits in the 
face of a nationwide decline in bank re- 
ceipts. From a beginning of 50 cars daily, 
its car-borne patrons increased to more 
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At the drive-in bank window: Less talk, faster service 
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You make a strong bid for good will 
when you provide properly cooled 
drinking water where it’s convenient 
to everyone, ali the time. Coo/ water 
refreshes; makes people feel better; } 
clears away dullness caused by thirst- | 
fatigue. Remind your employees and | 
customers to refresh more often—in- 
stall Kelvinator-refrigerated Electric } 
Water Coolers at all strategic points. [ 
Many models, for any need. Write. 
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See the stand-out styling -of the Crosley Station 
Wagon. All steel. Seats 4, cr 2 with \/,-ton load, 
Priced $600 to $700 lower than any other station 
wagon, costs about '/, as much to operate. Also 
available as a panel delivery truck without rear 
side windows. 

And all five Crosleys have the new look, massive 
radiator louvers and a gleaming spinner adapted 
from aircraft propellers. Every model features the 
startling 4-Cylinder Cobra (COpper-BRAzed) engine. 
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inc., 2532-FQ Spring Grove Ave., Cin’ti 14, Ohio 
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Up and Over: At the U.S. Coal & Coke Co.’s new cleaning and 
blending plant in Gary, W.Va, this 1,500-foot suspension bridge 
carries a refuse conveyor belt over the ridge into the next valley. 


than 600, accounting for 40 per cent of 
the bank’s deposit business. 

The facilities are simple to operate and 
less expensive than the customary plush 
and marble installations. The Exchange 
National Autobank in Chicago consists of 
a big “U” surrounded by driveways, with 
sheet-steel and bulletproof-glass booths for 
ten tellers in the center. 

Customers driving in are directed by at- 
tendants to a teller who pushes out a 
metal drawer. The customer drops _ his 
money and documents into the box and 
talks into a microphone. The teller pulls 
the drawer back, does his paper work, then 
returns the necessary receipts to the de- 
positor. Time: 90 seconds, or half the 
time of a conventional bank visit. There 
is no congestion—wide car lanes make it 
possible to swing around cars and find a 
free teller. 

Better for Everybody: Unlike some 
of its early forerunners, the Chicago 
Autobank handles not only deposits but 
any transaction not requiring personal 
conference. This includes checking loan 
payments, foreign exchange, bond pur- 
chases, check certification, and so on. 
If the services of a bank officer are 
required, the teller shoots the papers to 
him via pneumatic tube and they get 
quick attention. 

The value of drive-in banking has 
routed the skeptics. Today numbers of out- 
of-town bankers visit the Exchange Na- 
tional to see for themselves. They learn 
about these advantages: 

Safer for the customer. The businessman 
using an autobank can lock himself in his 
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car with the day’s receipts, drive right up, 
and deposit them. 

> Safer for the bank. No major holdups of 
drive-in windows have been recorded; 
insurance companies have not raised rates 
for such banks. 

> No parking problem—generally a head- 
ache for banks in crowded areas. 

> Convenient for customers. Housewives 
who don’t want to primp can do their 
banking, clad in a house dress, right from 
their cars and can even take the children 
along. (Banks generally regard children 
as a nuisance in the lobbies.) 

> Speedier handling. The autobank cuts 
down the gossiping by patron and teller 
which is usual in conventional banking. 
> No stand-in-line ‘waiting. If waiting is 
necessary, it can be done in the comfort 
of a car seat. 

> Good promotion for banks, which are 
notoriously hard to promote, an attraction 
for clients. The Exchange National of Chi- 
cago estimates that half its new customers 
switched because of its autobanking fa- 
cilities. 

> Economical. An overburdened bank .can 
install drive-in banking more cheaply than 
it can enlarge its lobby. : 

In 1941 The Manchester (N.H.) Union 
quipped editorially: “If, while the customer 
is depositing his $9.76, an assistant teller 
cleans his windshield, while another fills his 
radiator, and a third checks his air and 
hands him a road map, the problem of 
what to do with all those [depression- 
closed] vacant bank buildings may yet be 
solved.” The joke was no longer as absurd 
as it once sounded. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Wage Increases: The National Fore- 
men’s Institute estimated that 25,000,000 
workers have received third-round in- 
creases since last November. General Mo- 
tors, it predicted, will grant a cost-of-living 
raise, and the “fourth round” will be roll- 
ing shortly after New Year’s. 

Profits Up: The National City Bank of 
New York reported that profits of 525 
companies in the first six months of 1948 
averaged 28 per cent greater than the first 
six months of last year and 18 per cent 
bigger than the second half. Twenty-three 
petroleum companies showed an 80 per 
cent jump over a year ago. 

Price Strike: International Harvester’s 
president, John L. McCaffrey, predicted 
that the United States “is nearing a broad 
buyers’ strike” because of high prices and 
vanishing funds. 

Steel Costs: Henry Kaiser raised steel 
prices $30 a ton at his Fontana mill in 
Southern California, saying it was the only 
way he could pay off a $100,000,000 loan 
on the mill to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. Last year the RFC refused to write 
down the loan by $85,000,000. The West- 
ern States Steel Council chairman, Ken- 
neth Norris, said: “A knockout blow to 
Western industry, delivered by the man 
who talked so loud about what he was 
going to do to build Western industry.” 

Ship Cartel: Attorney General Tom 
Clark filed a civil suit against six Ameri- 
can and nineteen foreign shipping lines, ac- 
cusing them of attempting to monopolize 
trade between East Coast and Far Eastern 
ports, by offering lower rates to shippers 
who use these lines exclusively. Last spring 
the United States Maritime Commission 
had declared the practice legal. 

Cotton Workers: A fourth of New 
England’s 60,000 cotton-textile workers 
were placed on a four-day week because 
production has caught up with demand: 
Southern mills started cutting output in 
May. The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers predicted that output 
would pick up in the fall. 

Stable Speculators: As President Tru- 
man demanded greater curbs on com- 
modity speculation, the Chicago Mercan- 
tile Exchange announced it would start 
trading in apples for future delivery. The 
market, the first of its kind, is being 
started at the request of the growers. The 
object: greater price stability. 


FARMING: 


Crisis in Seed-Corn Town 


The town of El Paso, Ill. (population, 
1,940) , a hybrid seed-corn center, was re- 
covering last week from an economic crisis. 
It had almost failed to cut its corn tassels. 

To get hybrid seed, farmers cross two 
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CRACKS WARN OF DANGER 


Examine the skin between your toes to- 
night! Is it cracked, raw? These signs 
often mean that your feet have been in- 
fected with the organisms that cause 
painful, itchy Athlete’s Foot. In warm 
weather they multiply fast. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


3 out of 4 Victims Got Relief with Absorbine Jr. 


@ To kill laboratory cultures of the Athlete’s Foot 
organisms is one thing. But to kill them on the living 
tissues of human feet is far more difficult. Because in 
some cases the organisms burrow so deeply under the 
skin that medication doesn’t reach them! 

When famous Absorbine Jr. was tested—under 
strictest clinical control!—3 out of 4 sufferers tested got relief from the 
painful symptoms of this stubborn skin condition! 

Also, in addition to killing the Athlete’s Foot organisms that it contacts, 
Absorbine Jr. benefits you 4 other important ways: 

1. It dissolves the perspiration products on which Athlete’s Foot organisms thrive. 
2. It dries the skin between the toes. 3. It relieves Athlete’s Foot itching and pain. 
4. It cleanses and thus helps heal broken tissue. 















DRENCH THESE CRACKS 
WITH ABSORBINE JR. 





Pour it on, full strength, night and morning. 
Guard against reinfection. Boil socks at least 
15 minutes. Don’t share towels or bath mats. 
In abnormally stubborn or severe cases, con- 
sult your doctor. Get Absorbine Jr. at all drug- 
stores, $1.25. ¢ 























PS! th Pine! 


Help ward off Athlete’s Foot by apply- 
ing famous Absorbine Jr. to your feet every 
day! It’s also wonderfully cooling after bathing. 
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varieties of corn: They allow pollen from 
the tassels of one strain to fertilize the ears 
of the other. The second strain must not 
be permitted to fertilize itself; its tassels 
must be removed before they mature. 

This year El Paso’s 30-odd hybrid farm- 
ers figured they could detassel the town’s 
4,800 acres in about a week, working from 
35 high-wheeled mobile platforms. But 
nature interfered: heavy rains had left the 
fields too muddy to maneuver the plat- 
forms. Lester Pfister, a hybrid-corn pioneer 
and the town’s foremost farmer, estimated 
that it would take 1,200 human detasselers 
to save the crop without the mobile plat- 
forms. With the corn already beginning 
to tassel, E] Paso’s biggest industry (an- 
nual payroll, $750,000) faced ruin. 

Come One, Come All: The El Paso 
Chamber of Commerce declared a state of 
emergency. Posters were hurriedly tacked 
up: phone lines were kept humming. On 
Monday, July 26, shops and offices opened 
for only two hours in the morning. Then 


shopkeepers, housewives, bankers, and 
doctors trooped to the fields. Buses 


brought 300 volunteers from nearby towns. 

Rain had sent the corn stalks 2 feet 
higher than usual; medium-height detas- 
selers had to bend stalks and then jump to 
grab the tassels. But by Thursday the 
ground was matted thick with tassels. The 
hybrid crop was out of danger. 

Standard pay for detasselers around El 
Paso is 75 cents an hour. Almost without 
exception volunteers declined payment. 
“We did more than just detassel the corn.” 
said W. D. Kitchell, vice president of the 
Chainber of Commerce. “The town was 
knit close together as few towns ever are.” 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


Magnet Meter: Thomas E. Smith, New 
York consulting engineer, has developed 
an electrical device to measure the direc- 
tion and amount of magnetism aboard 
planes. It permits pilots to adjust their 
compasses accurately when carrying loads 
of varying magnetism. 

Chip Counter: The Count-Rite Corp. 
of Cleveland is making a poker-chip set 
of Bakelite plastic with a built-in counter. 
A graduated scale enables the player to 
count off one to 35 chips in an instant. 

Electrical Plug: Academy Electrical 
Products of New York has introduced an 
electric plug that can be wired merely by 
inserting the insulated cords and pushing 
two prongs. The prongs perforate the in- 
sulation and also keep the wires in place. 

Turnabout: For comfort and easier 
dressing, the Locket Bra Co. of New York 
is making a nylon brassiere that fastens 
in the front instead of the back. 

Unheady Wine: The Whey Products 
Corp. of Cincinnati has developed a hang- 
overless wine in fifteen flavors made from 
a whey (milk residue) base. 
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Dollar Shortage Forever 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


His title over a recent article in The 

London Economist raised for a fleet- 
ing instant the hope that that dis- 
tinguished journal had at last recog- 
nized the elementary truth that the 
[so-called] world “dollar shortage” will 
continue just as long as governments re- 
fuse to permit their citizens to pay the 
world market price for dol- 
lars. But, alas, the article 
merely embraced every hoary 
mercantilist fallacy from Col- 
bert to Keynes. 

The Economist _ believes, 
for example, that the spec- 
tacular successes of the free 
market in the nineteenth 
century occurred “only be- 
cause there was in the world 
a natural equilibrium.” This 
is nonsense. Equilibrium between sup- 
ply and demand, between exports and 
imports, is brought about not by na- 
ture but by prices—by free prices in 
free markets. 

“The continental United States,” 
continues The Economist, “unlike the 
tiny British Isles, can produce all the 
food and most of the raw materials 
it needs . . . America does not, as Brit- 
ain did even in the days of its ascend- 
ancy, inevitably buy as much abroad 
as it sells there. . . . It seems over- 
whelmingly probable that the dollar 
shortage will last for a generation to 
come.” 


NE hardly knows where to take hold 
QO of anything so wrong. We are not 
economically self-contained. We de- 
pend on foreign sources for our sugar, 
coffee, tea, cocoa, wool, natural rubber, 
and other items too numerous to men- 
tion. And in any case we must inevi- 
tably buy as much abroad as we sell 
there, for the simple reason that the 
only alternative is to give our goods 
away. To “lend” foreign countries the 
dollars to “buy” our goods, and never 
to get repaid, is just a disguised way of 
giving. This is not lack of- equilibrium, 
but lack of sense. 

The “dollar shortage” of which Eu- 
rope and the rest of the world today 
complain is not the result of some 
singular self-containment on the part 
of the United States. It is the result 
solely of overvalued currencies under 
exchange control. When a government 
overvalues its paper money and then 
calls out the police to prevent its own 





citizens from. buying or selling their 
own or foreign money at the rates at 
which they want to buy and sell, it 
systematically strangles_ its | foreign 
trades Exchange control, overvalued 
currencies—and the whole system of 
import and export licenses, bilateral- 
ism, quotas, allocations, price controls, 
. and government planning 
_ that goes with it—have fi- 
nally jammed up practically 
everything but government 
subsidized trade, not only be- 
tween Europe and the United 
States but even inside Eu- 
rope itself, 

And now—under govern- 
ment sponsorship, of course 
—we are about to teach Brit- 
ish businessmen their busi- 
ness. On the theory that they wouldn't 
do it for themselves, our government 
is going to prod them into becom- 
ing more efficient and giving us tougher 
competition for world markets. One 
defect of this plan is that it is en- 
tirely irrelevant {2 the problem we 
are trying to solve. That problem 
is the trade deficit. Even if we sue- 
ceeded in increasing British produc- 
tion by our patronage, it would not 
cure the British trade deficit. On the 
contrary, with an overvalued pound, in- 
creasing British production would in- 
creases the British trade deficit, Britain 
would have to import more raw mate- 
rials for its industries; and British con- 
sumers, with more income in pounds, 
would want to buy more British prod- 
ucts as well as more food, tobacco, 
refrigerators, and automobiles from us, 
or whatever else their bureaucrats 
would let them have. 


CORRECTION of the British (or 

French or Dutch or Norwegian) 
trade balance could be forced practical- 
ly overnight, however, by simply allow- 
ing exchange rates to find their own 
market levels. This would discourage 
imports and encourage exports; it would 
make all currencies automatically con- 
vertible in any amount desired; anil the 
“dollar shortage,” in the sense in which 
the phrase is now used, would dis- 
appear. Any nation will have a trade 
deficit as long as it insists on overvalu- 
ing its currency. The world dollar short- 
age will last as long as world exchange 
control. And the American taxpayer 
will continue to foot the bill. 








Choose your 


Water Cooler 


from the Best Line 





Select from 
Sunroc’s 
17 modern 
models just 
the water coolers you need. Col- 
lect the dividends of volume-pro- 
duction in the form of prices 
which undersell the industry. 

The revolutionary Sunroc Super 
Cooler features three ice-cube trays, 
a roomy refrigerated storage com- 
partment, and an unfailing source 
of properly chilled drinking water. 
The Sunroc Junior Economy Cooler 
stands alone in its class for effi- 
ciency, dependability, and value— 
the lowest-priced nationally adver- 
tised pressure cooler on the market. 

Send today for details on these 
two sensational pace-makers. as well 
as informationaboutthe full Sunroe 
line and Sunroc’s 5-Year War- 
ranty Plan. Write Dept. NW-8, 
Sunroc Refrigeration Company, 
Glen Riddle, Pa. 







America’s most complete 
line of water coolers, 
$199.95 up, F.0.B. Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 


SUNROC JUNIOR 


ECONOMY 
COOLER 


“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD.. a cool drink of water™ 
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Religious News 


Cologne Cathedral: The wartime rubble is gone but damages still show 


Coloene’s 700 Years 
oD 


Although Cologne Cathedral was not 
completed until 1880, Archbishop Conrad 
von Hochstaden laid the cornerstone for 
the Decorated Gothic structure in 1248. 
To celebrate its seventh centenary, ten 
cardinals and 26 archbishops and bishops 
this week gathered in the Rhine city for 
a nine-day jubilee that starts Aug. 14. Hit 
during the first 1,000-plane raid by the 
RAF in 1942, the cathedral was not dam- 
aged seriously, although the railroad sta- 
tion and the Hohenzollern Bridge are 
almost next door. Seven light bombs pene- 
~ trated the roof and filled the nave with 
rubble, but the choir and seven chapels 
were untouched. Also saved was the golden 
reliquary containing what Roman Catholics 
believe are the bones of the Magi. For its 
septcentenary the Dom has been tidied, 
but reconstruction is not complete. 


On Church Street 


“Agabeg Temple—Violet Greener, min- 
ister—The Ghost of Hollywood ... The 
printed program carried the names of the 
church staff, with an additional note at 
the bottom of the page: GOWNS WORN BY 
MISS GREENER BY RAMON. Before us on the 
platform was a neon cross and a fountain 
that spouted colored water.” When Miss 
Greener appeared (in a yellow Ramon 
gown) and came down to the audience for 
readings, she prophesied travel for young 
Marcus Bach—but stopped to murmur: 
“You know, you have a kissable mouth.” 

Of course Violet didn’t know that she 
was talking to a minister of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church. Travel he 
did, for Dr. Bach was making a pilgrim- 
age up and down what he calls Church 
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Street, U.S.A., investigating the highways 
and byways which lead to God. Two years 
ago he wrote a book about the so-called 
byways, entitled “They Have Found a 
Faith,” a study of eight little-known re- 
ligions including Jehovah’s Witnesses, Fa- 
ther Divine, and Spiritualism (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 21, 1946). 

Now Dr. Bach, who is professor in the 
School of Religion of the State University 
of Iowa, has written a new and weightier 
tome. Titled “Report to Protestants,”* 
the book evaluates the “weakness, need, 
vision, and great potential of Protestants 
today.” While the earlier book spoke en- 
tertainingly but sympathetically of the 
smaller sects, “Report to 
seeks to awaken the larger denominations 
from their “dreamy tranquillity.” 

Whether Violet Greener was a charlatan 
or not doesn’t concern Dr. Bach. What is 
vital is that her temple was filled with 200 
people, most of whom were once good 
Lutherans, or Baptists, or Methodists, or 
other solid Protestant denominations. 
Now some Protestants are a part of what 
Dr. Bach calls “America’s carousal of un- 
believable religions”; others have stepped 
to the right into the Roman Catholic 
Church; auu Protestantism is in danger 
of being left in the middle with lukewarm 
or disinterested congregations. 

The Man in the Pew: What can be 
done about it? Dr. Bach thought he had 
found a solution in his first parish in a 
little Kansas town. Between the Evangel- 
ical Church he tended and the Baptist 
Church lay only a gravel road. The two 
ministers were stirred by talk of ecumen- 
ical movements; they would try to pro- 
mote joint services, to bring the two con- 
gregations together into a strong and uni- 





*ReEPoRT TO Protestants. By Marcus Bach. 277 
pages. Bobbs-Merrill. $3. 


Protestants” , 


fied Protestantism on the local level. Per- 
haps the nearby Lutheran pastor would 
agree with the idea. 

At 23, Dr. Bach hadn’t figured on the 
strength of denominational ties which 
went back to the battles between the 
founders of the Reformation. When a 
Pentecostal preacher took the town by 
storm, and two members of his parish be- 
came Catholic and Christian Scientist, he 
knew his dream could not then come true. 
He withdrew from his ministry and went 
exploring the “strange gods of a new 
America” which were robbing the fold. 

With the help of a Rockefeller fellow- 
ship, Dr. Bach inquired into a half-cen- 
tury of the new “Reformation” in this 
country—Buchmanism, Unity, Psychiana, 
Baha’i, Foursquare Gospel, and the Calif- 
ornia cults. In his fifteen years of travel 
on Church Street he has also seen Trap- 
pist life and the secret rites of the flagellat- 
ing Penitentes. 

On the eve of the World Council of 
Churches Assembly at Amsterdam, Dr. 
Bach sounds his challenge—and his warn- 
ing. His dream of ecumenicity seems on 
the verge of coming true, but there is still 
the danger that to many it may just be 


-a “high-falutin’ word.” Dr. Bach believes 


there is still great strength in Protestant- 
ism, but “the unending cycle of institu- 
tionalized religion, conferences, councils, 
and movements [have] overlooked the 
spiritual worth of the average church- 
goer.” Top leaders should plan a unified 
fight against secularism, he feels, but the 
local pulpit must provide “spiritual di- 
rectives for the people in the pew.” 


C.O.’s and the Draft 


The followers of Menno Simons—for- 
mer Dutch Catholic priest who was con- 
verted and rebaptized in 1536—have 
spread out from one another like dropped 
mercury. In Canada and the United States 
there are now some twenty groups in the 
Mennonite family, including Old Mennon- 
ites, Old Order Amish, Mennonite Breth- 
ren, and Hutterian Brethren. 

But these historic and peace-loving con- 
gregations—who believe that Christ’s fol- 
lowers can never oppose evil with carnal 
force—have on occasion joined together 
to discuss and strengthen their heritage. 
In 1925 their first world conference was 
held in Basel and Zurich, Switzerland, to 
commemorate the 400th anniversary of 
the first formal meeting of Swiss Brethren 
who gave birth to the Mennonite bodies. 
Two other gatherings were held at Danzig 
in 1930 and at Amsterdam and other 
Dutch cities in 1936. The war postponed 
further such meetings. 

As early as 1946, American Mennonites 
called for another world conclave to be 
held in this country. Last week in Goshen, 
Ind., 2,012 representatives from the 
United States, Canada, and eighteen for- 
eign countries got together for their fourth 
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world conference, which continued at 
North Newton, Kans., until Aug. 10. Dele- 
gates came from India, France, Paraguay, 
Holland, Germany, and Brazil. According 
to the latest Mennonite figures, the meet- 
ing represented 262,187 baptized members 
around the globe, including some 133,000 
in the United States. 

The main order of business was the 
strengthening of the Mennonite testimony 
through fellowship. But on the eve of the 
Selective Service registration Aug. 30- 
Sept. 18, non-Mennonites wondered what 
would be the attitude of this peace church 
on the peacetime draft. The Mennonite 
Central Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. P. C. Hiebert of Hillsboro, 
Kans., had already prepared a unanimous 
statement to answer queries. 


The MCC deeply regretted passage of 


the Selective Service Act and hoped for 
its repeal, but felt that “subject to our 
highest loyalty to God, we deem it Scrip- 
tural and right to obey the laws of gov- 
ernment. For this reason we counsel our 
young men . .. to register under this law.” 

Disobedient Quakers: In contrast, 
draft-age men whose consciences tortured 
them about whether to register or not 


MCC Chairman Hiebert 
greets French Mennonites at Goshen 


(center ) 


could turn to the advice of another peace 
church, the Society of Friends. Convening 
July 20-22 in Richmond, Ind., representa- 
tives of eighteen of the nation’s 26 yearly 
meetings urged Friends ta “adhere faith- 
fully to [George Fox’s] testimony: against 
all wars and fightings, and in no way unite 
with any warlike measure such as a Selec- 
tive Service draft or Universal Military 
Training . . . We warmly approve civil 
disobedience under Divine Compulsion as 
an honorable testimony fully in keeping 
with the history and practices of Friends.” 

But the conference indicated that each 
Quaker must make up his own mind: “We 
hold in respect and sympathetic under- 
standing all those men who in good con- 
science choose to enter the armed forces.” 
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NATIONAL produced its first transportation casting in 1868, 
the same year in which the automatic coupler was invented. 


help weld the nation 





Automatic couplers for railroad 
cars were adopted primarily to 
eliminate injuries to trainmen, 
caused by old link-and-pin devices, 
But, they soon proved of great, 
additional value in faster car- 
handling and higher train speeds. 

Thus, the railroads shortened the 
time between farm and table, to 
put better, fresher foods within our 
reach. They quickened deliveries of 
raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts to enable our industries to 
produce more at lower prices. By 








easier, smoother, faster passenger 
travel, they made neighbors of us 
all, better able to understand each 
other’s problems. 

The recent introduction of the 
tightlock coupler, on many mod- 
ern passenger cars, has still further 
enhanced comfort and pleasure for 
the traveler. 

Thus, in encouraging, sponsoring 
and adopting improved equipment, 
the railroads benefit all of us, 
individually, and continuously help 
to weld the nation. 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY, CLEVELAND, 0. 





In 1894, NATIONAL redesigned the auto- 
matic coupler so that it could be un- 
coupled by a handle at the side of the 
car. This development resulted in making 
us the world’s largest producers of cou- 
plers, which position we still maintain. 
NATIONAL also led in the development 
of the modern tightlock coupler and of 
other products for cars and locomotives. 
This same pioneering skill can be 
applied to the design and production of 
malleable and steel castings for any in- 
dustry. NATIONAL’s facilities and 80 
years of experience are at your service. 
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OLYMPICS: 


Star-Spangled Sweep 


For all its overpowering proportions, the 
American stampede in London last week 
had to share Olympic attention with a 
four-star rival attraction. She scarcely 
looked the part. A blond, 30-year-old 
Dutch mother with attractive features, 


Fanny Blankers-Koen never seemed to 
be without her knitting needles and yarn. 

Back ‘in Amsterdam, she was seldom 
seen without her 7-year-old son and 2- 
year-old daughter. Daily she wheeled the 
down 


baby carriage to the training 





Acme 


Fanny: 2 kids and 4 gold medals 


grounds and let the kids play in a sand 
pile while she went through a two-hour 
workout. Nearly 5 feet 9 inches tall and 
weighing 140 pounds, she ran with an 
easy, long-legged stride. 

For her trip to London she had only a 
limited English, but her husband, 40- 
year-old Jan, fluently acquainted Amer- 
ican and British reporters with his wife’s 
talents. Once she started to run, none of 
them threw away the notes. 

In the 100-meter dash, 80-meter hur- 
dles, and 200-meter run, Mrs. Blankers- 
Koen achieved three first places and one 
world record, covering the 80-meter hur- 
dies in 11.2 seconds. She also anchored 
the Netherlands 400-meter relay team and 
came from behind to win her fourth gold 
medal (no Olympic track girl since Babe 
Didrikson Zaharias in 1932 had won as 
many as two, and no one before that ever 
held more than one), but that event 
probably cost her further individual hon- 
ors. Feeling that a relay-team victory 
would mean more to her country, she 
withdrew from the broad and high jumps, 
in which she holds world records. 

Winners: In general, however, the 
show at Wembley Stadium, witnessed by 
mobs thai paid in a total of approximately 
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$2,000,000, developed into an American 
mass-production classic last week. Of the 
eight gold medals allotted for men’s diving 
and swimming races, Americans took all 
eight: breast-stroker Joe Verdeur, free- 
stylers Wally Ris and Billy Smith, and the 
800-meter relay team threw in records for 
good measure. 

In the 24 track and field events on the 
schedule, Americans scored ten victories 
and had an eleventh taken away from 
them when the 400-meter relay foursome 
was disqualified for a disputed baton- 
passing violation. In the shot put and the 
110-meter hurdles, Wilbur Thompson and 
Bill Porter won and teammates took the 
next two places—and Thompson needed a 
new Olympic record of 56 feet, 2 inches 
to finish first. Seventeen-year-old Bob 
Mathias, competing in only the third de- 
cathlon of his life, won it. 

Mrs. Vicki Manalo Draves scored the 
first one-woman sweep of the two Olympic 
diving events, and teammates Pat Elsener 
and Zoe Ann Olsen took three of the four 
second and third places. Even in the 
swimming events, where no American girl 
had won anything since 1932, there were 
two victories: Ann Curtis won the 400- 
meter free style in 5:17.8, nearly nine 
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Vicki Draves: Highest dive 


seconds better than the old Olympic rec- 
ord, and was unofficially clocked in world- 
record time in the anchor leg of the Amer- 
icans’ 400-meter relay effort. 

By Tuesday of this week the United 
States led its nearest rival, Sweden, by 
504 points to 260 in the unofficial team 
standings for all sports. Even a queen 
had to marvel. Receiving a group of 
American athletes at Buckingham Pal- 
ace during the week, Queen Elizabeth 
easily recognized Harrison Dillard, the 
100-meter champion: “Oh, yes—yours was 
a record performance, wasn’t it?” Dillard 
had only tied the record but thought that 
was pretty close for a queen. 





BASEBALL: 


Veecksation 


Many people said Bill Veeck wasn’t 
fooling them for a minute. Eventually. 
they felt sure, he would run out of such 
outlandish box-office stunts as live lobsters 
and horses for door prizes, $1,000 worth 
of fireworks after every night game, anc 
four bands during a game. 

And his opening s.atement as the new 
president of the Cleveland Indians in 
1946—“I want you fans to feel that thi. 
club belongs to you”—was certainly les. 
than ingenious: new club owners alway, 
said that when the club needed customers. 

The difference in Veeck’s case, appar- 
ently, was that he meant the fans of all 
Ohio. If some town of a few hundred popu. 
lation wanted the Cleveland club to sup- 
ply a speaker, it could have President 
Veeck. Despite his wife’s illness and his 
own seven operations (including three 
amputations) on the leg he hurt in the 
Pacific, Veeck undertook after-dinner as- 
signments on a five-nights-a-week basis. 

Although quantities of soda and some 
beer and Burgundy are enough drinking 
for him, Veeck got around to the night 
spots regularly. He used steel crutches and 
a lavish entertaining hand. 

Some writers deplored his circus meth- 
ods, but Veeck made it easier for them 
to do their work. In Municipal Stadium he 
installed a room (“The Wigwam”) where 
reporters could sit down with the players 
after a game. ‘ 

Kiddie Coup: He wasn’t the kind of 
idea man who refuses to listen to other 
men’s ideas. Unobtrusively, many came 
from his right-hand man, Rudie Shaffer. 
a spectacled and meekish contrast to the 
tieless, coatless, 6-foot-1 Veeck. When a 
local nurse wrote Veeck a letter and said 
the ball park should have a nursery where 
small children could play while their moth- 
ers were watching the game, he didn’t 
laugh. The park now has a $20,000-a-year 
nursery. In charge is the letter-writing 
nurse, Elizabeth Fithian. 

Last month the 34-year-old Veeck came 
up with an idea all his own. He had the 
city’s taxi drivers and their families as 
his guests at a game. He considered them 
important people; he had talked to them. 
and to many local bartenders, before de- 
ciding that Cleveland was the right club 
for his syndicate to buy. He also intends 
to play host to Cleveland’s bus drivers 
and streetcar hands. 

But none of these invitations covered as 
much ground as the one he handed out 
last week: It asked Ohio’s 1,123 mayors 
and their wives to come out and see a 
game on the night of Aug. 20. Among other 
things, he began ordering somewhat more 
than 2 tons of buffet food for them. 

Big Bigs: It would be, he said, a 
“Thank you” party. He felt that the whole 
state, responding to a hot club and one of 
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O mauler 
what kind of records you keep 


or how Many... 


; Lheyll cost you less on 
UARCO business forms 





For instance... this E-Z-Out Form 

.48 one of the many types with which Uarco 

serves every kind, every size of business. 

With E-Z-Outs, one writing produces every copy 
the job requires. No carbon mess... carbons come 
already interleaved. Copies are held together 
neatly for additions or corrections—then 

detached with one simple operation. 


Perhaps it’s an invoice, a cash sale form, a work 
order, a receiving ticket. Maybe you write a thou- 
sand forms a day—a week—or a month. 

No matter what kind or how many, they still 
must be produced . .. copied . . . distributed . . . filed. 
And there’s where Uarco business forms save you 
money! They cut the time for each operation to 
an absolute minimum. And at today’s wages, time 
is certainly money! 

Give your people a chance to serve you more 
effectively. Call in a Uarco Representative for a 
complete survey of your business form require- 
ments. There is no charge for this service—no 
obligation whatever. 


UARCO INCORPORATED 


Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, O.; Oakland, Cal.; Deep River, Conn. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 
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CHARLES E. DEXTER, Jr. 


President, 
Liggett Supply & Equipment Co. 


“In establishing our branch plant 
at Tulsa, Oklahoma to make com- 
plete running gear assemblies of 
Liggett axles and springs, we did 
so in order to take care of our 
business in the rapidly growing 
Southwestern area. 


“We found that Oklahoma is 
an integral part of the South- 
western area and yet is within 
easy reach of a large portion 
of the Missouri and Mississippi 
Valley markets. 


“We were made to feel welcome 
by local businessmen who quietly 
and confidently showed us the 
advantages of Oklahoma, indicat- 
ing their full belief in its future. 


“We found that we could get 
fast through-freight transporta- 
tion for those of our products 
which come from the East and 
Midwest and good air travel for 
those. of our organization who 
have to coordinate work at all 
three of our plants. 


“We have become, in fact, one of 
Oklahoma’s most loyal boosters.” 




































































Oklahoma has many business advantages 
in addition to those which appealed to 
Liggett. Send for this book of infor- 














mation which describes graphically, 12 
of this. state’s favorable factors. A 
special confidential survey report re- 
lating to your own business will be 
prepared on request. 
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the league’s tightest four-team races, had 
helped bring out this year’s rash of Cleve- 
land attendance records: biggest opening- 
day crowd (73,163) in big-league history; 
biggest baseball crowd of any sort (82,- 
781); Cleveland’s biggest night-game turn- 
out (72,434), and a total of 1,601,492 paid 
admissions as early as Aug. 6. 

This meant that Cleveland, which had 
never drawn a million customers before 
1946 and has never failed to do better 
than that under Veeck—even though he 
had no pennant contender to work with 
until this season—might play to 2,000,000 
at home in 1948. “It’s nice,” Veeck com- 
mented, “to show the East that New York 
isn’t the only city in baseball.” 


May and His Money 


It seemed that every time George May 
turned around last week, somebody clipped 
him for more money. In at least four in- 
stances he had to add to the $55,300 in 
cash and merchandise that he had put up 
fom his six-day Chicago golf circus (All- 
American professional, men’s amateur, and 
women’s open competition, plus a “world” 
championship) . 

Once, when it came time to hand out 
$5,000 to the winner of the All-American 
pro tournament, May had to double it. 
Lloyd Mangrum, the winner and May’s 
own club pro, had been promised the bonus 
if he won. Mangrum also got $2,500 for 
breaking the course record in the “world” 
title match in which he tied with Dutch 
Harrison and Sam Snead. He added this 
to the $10,000 pot in the playoff on 
Monday. 

In winning the women’s events, Babe 
Didrikson Zaharias collected $2,700 in 
prizes: Her concluding 71 in the All- 
American set a record and entitled her to 
the $500 May had been offering.* 

Raiph Guldahl also had a nice extra 
touch in sight when he turned toward 
home in his first round. Two years ago, on 
the back nine of May’s Tam O’Shanter 
course, Guldahl had needed only eight pars 
and a birdie to collect, but May had come 
out and made him successive bets of $100. 
$200, and $400 against the birdie. Guldahl 
didn’t get it. When Guldahl turned toward 
home again last week, after a front-nine 
31, May wasn’t around. But at the finish 
May owed him the $1,000 that had been 
offered for a new men’s course record. 

Some Fund: Big, beety-faced,- and 
easy-talking, promoter May, at 58, en- 
joyed every bit cf it. To any other man 
who made a fortune as a business engineer, 
his circus might well look like an efficiency 
expert’s bad dream. 

Prizes for the All-American show, in- 
augurated in 1941, totaled over $250,000. 
A. lot of radio network time had been 
bought. Aside from his off-the-hip bet- 





* Among the amateurs, Frank Stranahan won 
the All-American, Bill Campbell the “world” cham- 
pionship. 


ting, he had to pay greens fees at neigh- 
boring clubs for any of his members who 
objected to being put off their own course 
during circus week. 

May thought it was really inexpensive 
publicity for his business-engineering com- 
pany, but anyone who managed to get a 
look at the dead paper in the tournament’s 
till in past vears was in for a shock. Tam 
O’Shanter members who tried to sell 
tournament tickets were laughed at: May’s 
firm flooded the area with free tickets. 
Merely mailing out the passes set May 
back $11,000 in third-class postage. 

At a Price: This year, however, at 
the insistence of Tam O’Shanter members, 
there were no passes. The tournament also 
had become old enough to get national- 
network time without charge. The admis- 
sion price was still $1.20, including tay, 
but the stub no longer allowed the holder 
to watch the tournament through the im- 
mense windows of the garish green-gray- 
cream-red-and-blue dining room. Now he 
needed a $3 meal ticket. 

This year, for the first time too, Tam. 
O’Shanter was peddling 50-cent tourna- 
ment programs, which contained a warning 
about pickpockets. Lightweight chairs 
could be had for $4 each. In the clubhouse 
lobby there were Tam O’Shanter playing 
cards at $2 a deck. Plastic eyeshade-hats 
were priced from $1.50 to $5. 

As a golf dub who hasn’t been able to 
shoot under 106 this season but loves to 
mix with stars and show off his 65 startling 
sport shirts, May has convinced friends 
that he will continue the tournament re- 
gardless of its cost or advertising value. 
But last week May himself said that, the 
way things were going, he might actually 
break even or better this time. 
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Ere Half Its Days 


by JOHN LARDNER 


s a student and historian of the 
Twentieth Century Sporting Club, 
which broke into the sports business 
about the same time your correspondent 
did, but made more money at it, I 
remember now with tender though 
manly regret a footnote I once set down 
when the club was in the prime of life. 
It seems that the club’s vice 
president in charge of tear- 
ing the leaves off the calendar 
was struck just above the left 
ear one day by a sudden 
thought. Turning to Michael 
S. Jacobs, the uncontested 
Duce of-the club and of all 
boxing, he said: “What’ll we 
call ourself when the Twen- 
tieth Century is over, Mike? 
The Twenty First Century 
Sporting Club?” Mr. Jacobs reflected 
briefly and answered: “I'll take it up 
with the lawyers.” 

Those were the hours of plenty. Now 
is the time of the locusts. To hear the 
critics tell it, the Twentieth Century 
Sporting Club has run its course with 
the century still two years short of high 
noon. Its light is spent, the grapevine 
says, ere half its days in this dark 
world and wide. The grapevine, natur- 
ally, gives credit to Milton and the 
copyright gwner. 

Myself, I think it is too soon to send 
flowers. However, there is no question 
that a crisis, possibly fatal, has‘ over- 
taken the career of what was not long 
ago the most powerful single force in 
sports and the most remarkable shoe- 
string empire in the entertainment busi- 
ness. This is worth at least a further 
footnote. 


SYMPTOM that excited the boys re- 
A cently was the announcement that 
a johnny-come-lately concern, called 
the Tournament of Champions (News- 
WEEK, Aug. 9), had booked two world 
championship fights into Ebbets Field, 
Brooklyn, for the night of Sept. 23. The 
card, featuring Tony Zale vs. Marcel 
Cerdan and, until the Britisher pleaded 
illness, Fearless Freddie Mills vs. Au- 
gustus Lesnevich, was to have that 
international touch which promoters 
are apt to appraise at $50 a seat, ring- 
side. Thus, a non-Jacobs show with 
Jacobs trimmings was to be launched 
in the heart of Jacobs territory. 

The new outfit is headed by Ben. B. 
Bodne, a big butter-and-hotel man from 





the South, and Andy Niederreiter, a 
skillful veteran of the boxing dodge. It 
put on a suecessful card last June— 
bucking, to some extent, the Twentieth 
Century’s Louis-Walcott minuet—be- 
tween Zale and Rocky Graziano. It may 
go on to still larger things, depending 
on its luck, its talent, its cash resources, 
and its political love life. 

Yet this is simply an effect, 
not a cause, of the crisis at 
the Twentieth Century Sport- 
ing Club. No mice would be 
playing in Brooklyn or any- 
where else if the big guns 
were still loaded on Jacobs 
Beach. 

The health of Mike, the 
Duce, and the age cf Joe 
Louis are perhaps the most 
important factors in the change. I think 
the first of these is the more important 
of the two. There is no doubt that the 
rise and steady splendor of Louis coin- 
cided with Mike's power and confirmed 
it. But Mr. Jacobs was ready when the 
weapon came to his hand. If there had 
been no Louis, there would still have 
been the reign of Mike Jacobs, less 
memorable, perhaps, but little less 
effective. It’s worth bearing in mind 
that Mike’s power and organization 
began to decline with his own health 
and not with the deterioration of Louis. 





S a monopolist in a widely adver- 
A tised and totally unprivate field, Mi- 
chael was roundly and widely abused. 
He had the faults of all monopolists; he 
took the customary short cuts; he made 
the customary deals; a certain amount 
of dirty work was perpetrated by hire- 
lings under his coattails: and the public 
took note of all this and ignored the 
performance of his peers in less lunid 
and public branches of industry. Many 
a critic, including your correspondent, 
sat back on his heels and howled when 
Mike stuck the boomtime public for all 
he thought it could spare, and perhaps a 
shade more. If Mike could be blamed 
for the price of meat and milk today, I 
don’t doubt that the President and 
Congress would shake hands on it and 
go to’work on him with a whoop. But 
no direct connection has been found. 

By his lights, and by the statutes, he 
was honest in a trade where many of 
the professionals belong in jail. The 
Twenty First Century should be so 
fortunate. 
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Intermezzo at the Met 


It was as if Aunt Minnie, who had been 
threatening to do away with herself for 
years, had suddenly gone and done it. 
The family, down to the great-nephews 
and -nieces she had so often stood in the 
corner, received the news with utter dis- 
belief. In fact, they could hardly think of 
anything to say at the funeral, believing 
as they did that-the old girl would prob- 
ably rise right up out of her shroud and 
say: “Let this be a lesson to all of you.” 

If Minnie had needed cash, the family 
asked, why hadn’t she said so? They had 
kicked in. before, been glad to. For Aunt 
Minnie was a family institution. For all 
her faults, they loved her, had been proud 
to cail her their own. Why, in the name 
of tarnation, hadn’t she called a powwow, 
laid it on the line, and given everybody a 
chance to thresh the thing out before it 
was too late? What did she think she was 
proving? 


1—Theme and Variations 

Such was the shock, the incredulity, 
and the complete bafflement which fol- 
lowed last week’s announcement that the 
Metropolitan Opera Association had can- 
celed its 1948-49 season. Sources close to 
the unions which had contracts under 
negotiation had known that agreements 
were going to be hard to come by. Sources 
close to the Metropolitan management 
and board had known that a firm stand 
was going to be taken (Newsweek, Aug. 
9). But these things had happened be- 
fore, and, except for twice in the faraway 


MUSIC 











past,” the 65-year-old Met had gone roll- 
ing along. : 

Now, said the board, it wouldn’t. It was 
going to call a halt. The reason: “the final 
failure to reach agreements with all twelve 
unions representing the employes of the 
Metropolitan.” The eventual solution? 
While it took time out, the board an- 
nounced, it would “consider ways and 
means of reestablishing the enterprise so 
that the production of opera in New York 
City, with Metropolitan standards, may 
be resumed another year on a basis which 
will be economically -possible.” 

Obbligate: What these “ways and 
means” might be the board did not choose 
to divulge. That the Metropolitan has a 
peculiar financial problem nobody denied. 
Since 1941-42 the company has made pub- 
lic a comprehensive statement of its finan- 
cial position. These figures have shown 
clearly that a sold-out house (3,389 seated, 
300 standing), plus an advance guaran- 
tee through the sale of as many season 
subscriptions as are practically possible, 
is no indicator of financial solvency. Nor 
can the price of tickets be raised; a $7.50 
top is all, with reason, the traffic can be 
expected to bear. 

Considerable additional income is real- 
ized from radio, records, contributions, 
rentals, and concessions. But from the 
grand total must come the huge payroll 
and the complicated production costs of a 
repertory company which sometimes has 
to mount and perform the staggering total 
of eight or nine different operas each week. 

Thus the problem. Last year, said the 





*Once, because of fire in 1892, and the second 
time for financial reasons in 1897. 
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Newsweek— Walter Bensi 
The Met claimed the fat years were again turning lean 


Met, the payroll nearly equaled the box- 
office returns at home and on tour. The 
additional sources of income—radio, con- 
tributions, ete——the Met feels have been 
stretched about as far as they can stretch. 
None proved elastic enough; for the 1947- 
48 season the Met reported a deficit of 
about $200,000. 

This announcement came as a blow, for 
the company, with the same basic union 
scale, had reported an $11,800 profit the 
year before. Everything, explained the 
Met, had cost more—a fact that even a 
non-musical citizen could verify. Hence 
the deficit. It was therefore impossible to 
grant any further wage increases, even if 
one of the biggest unions involved, Local 
802 of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, had had no increase for two years 
and claimed it needed one to meet those 
same increasing costs. When agreement 
could not be reached, there was nothing 
to do but cancel the 1948-49 season. 


2—Counterpoint 


Once this seemingly irresistible force 
met the traditional immovable object, 
there were many who said they wished 
the Met had been more explicit about its 
plans to consider “ways and means.” For 
example: 
> Did it want a larger house and, if so, 
why didn’t it ask for one? 
> Did it need more money from the gen- 
eral public or from the very rich and, if 
so, why didn’t it ask for it? 

P Was it considering the possibility of 
state or governmental subsidy? 

P Secause the Greater Los Angeles Opera 
Associates, a part of Greater Los Angeles 
Plans, Inc., had offered a West Coast 
headquarters complete with a new house, 
did it think moving to the Pacific, with a 
long New York season, would be more 
economical? 

> Did it consider its entire organization 
too unwieldy and, if so, was a streamlin- 
ing, with administrative changes, in order? 
> Or did it simply feel that its employes, 
because of the company’s peculiar finan- 
cial and production problems, should ask 
less from the Metropolitan than from 
anyone else? 

Mixed Voices: At this general ques- 
tion of labor’s part in the Met operatic 
picture, the AFM rose in wrath. Local 802 
pointed out that in the last days of ne- 
gotiation it had withdrawn its wage de- 
mands and had held out only for the es- 
tablishment of unemployment insurance 
and old-age benefits. To this end, it was 
willing to give cost-free benefit concerts. 
Its answer, it claimed, had been the can- 
cellation of the season. 

The Met’s position, unofficially stated, 
was that this, too, would cost too much 
money, and that time was not left to plan 
a season efficiently. Because its casting 
and repertoire are so complex and must 
be scheduled well in advance, the Met 
stated that it had begun its “negotiations 
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New York Times edito- 
rialized: “America must 
keep its great cultural in- 
stitutions alive at this 
time, not only for the 
sake of its own people 
but as an earnest to the 
world that our democracy 
can and will support the 
things that make for a 
gracious living. In Italy, 
France, and_ elsewhere, 
countries struggling to re- 
store their economies, the 
opera houses have been 
kept going. We can do 
no less.” 

And those who had 
this thesis at heart did 
not appear to be giving 
up the fight. Editorials in 
The Star and The Daily 
News observed that the 
Metropolitan operated in 








with the unions as far back as last Feb- 
ruary—and had made its status-quo stand 
clear. Final-decision deadlines came and 
were postponed. Now time had run out. 

In the late summer of 1946, the man- 
agement pointed out, contract disagree- 
ments involving the American Guild of 
Musical Artists had dragged on and on. 
A “hodgepodge production” had resulted, 
for which the company had been “lam- 
basted” by the critics. “We resolved then,” 
said George A. Sloan, chairman of the 
board, “that we would never again pre- 
sent a season without adequate prepara- 
tion.” 


3—Coda 


Although it was far too soon for anyone 
to evaluate the full impact of the Met’s 
decision, it was obvious that there would 
be far-reaching implications. That at least 
one, if not two, offshoot opera companies 
would be organized seemed inevitable. The 
singers and musicians, after all, would 
have to find other jobs. What effect these 
companies might eventually have on the 
prestige of the Met was, at the moment, 
at least debatable. 

The end of Met broadcasts—and the 
loss which would be felt by one of the 
most devoted radio publics imaginable— 
was also of paramount interest. That ABC 
had been banking heavily on Metropolitan 
Opera performances for its new television 
system was well known. That its radio net- 
work should be left without opera broad- 
casts on Saturday afternoons was also 
depressing to contemplate. As a remedy 
Mark Woods, ABC president and himself 
a Met board member, was therefore in- 
vestigating the possibility of continuing to 
broadcast opera—with Met casts but from 
the studio. 

The intangible impact could not, how- 
ever, in any way be circumvented. As The 
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the public interest, was 
exempt from taxes as an 
educational and cultural institution and, 
as such, should have consulted the public. 
If this management couldn’t keep opera 
going, why not try another? 

Cen Amore: Nor did attempts to re- 
verse the Met’s decision cease after the 
management had sent out its official let- 
ter of release to some 400 employes. Let- 
ters to the newspapers, to Edward John- 
son, the Met’s general manager, and to 
Sloan himself began to arrive. Some were 
pro and some con; many offered contribu- 
tions. But the overwhelming tenor was: 
“Please, wasn’t there some way out of the 
catastrophe?” 

Then, on Monday, at a meeting called 
by Lawrence Tibbett, baritone president 
of the American Guild of Musical Artists, 
the twelve unions affected made their 
last-ditch stand. Reinforced by a fact- 
finding committee from all theatrical un- 
ions, the meeting unanimously voted to 
send a letter to Sloan which asked that 
their representatives meet as soon as pos- 
sible with him and the board to examine 
the “vital problem.” 

The letter furthermore emphatically de- 
nied that “lack of cooperation on the part 
of the unions is responsible for the deci- 
sion to suspend.” The group therefore 
pledged “every determination to cooperate 
to the fullest possible extent” to reach 
a solution for the 1948-49 season and there- 
by “remove a source of shame from the 
people of America whose concern the 
Metropolitan is.” 

Thus labor, even if somewhat belatedly, 
had tossed the red-hot brick right back at 
the Met. But if a compromise was reached 
—say a shorter season if it was really too 
late to open as scheduled—all parties con- 
cerned would have to think hard on one 
undeniable point. The Met has become a 
symbol to the American people, and any- 
one who sells it short is asking for trouble. 


DANCE 
Bills and Ballet 


Opera was not the only member of the 
arts to take it on the chin last week (see 
Music). Ballet, too, had its blow. Lucia 
Chase and Oliver Smith, administrative 
directors of the Ballet Theater, regretfully 
announced that the company would have 
to suspend performances until the first of 
next year. The reason given had an all-too- 
familiar ring: “Increased production costs 
added to unsettled conditions in the thea- 
ter generally.” Before any performances 
could be given, added Miss Chase, the di- 
rectors felt that enough money ought to 
be in hand for “a strong businesslike op- 
eration”—namely, $200,000. A campaign 
for said sum is now under way. 

Goose Eggs: Heretofore in Ballet The- 
ater’s nine year history Miss Chase has 
met similar needs out of her own carpet- 
and-clock millions. It has been estimated 
that she has spent some $1,600,000 toward 
bringing her company to the top and try- 
ing to keep it there. That she should now 
ask that a golden egg or so come from a 
few other geese is not surprising. 

From a purely practical point of view, 
however, the trade wondered how per- 
formances could be resumed after the first 
of the year. Ballet Theater dancers have 
been laid off since May. To eat they must 
get other jobs, and it is hard to see how 
the complete company, plus its biggest 
stars, Nora Kaye, Alicia Alonso, and Igor 
Youskevitch, could be easily reassembled. 
Nor is the first of the year anything like 





Hi Cecil Beaton 
Lucia Chase seeks golden eggs 


an ideal time for booking. Most thea- 
ters and concert series set their attractions 
months in advance. 

For the sake, therefore, of what Ballet 
Theater has meant to American dancers 
and to the development of and interest in 
ballet in America, the dance world was 
hoping Miss Chase meant what she said 
when she conditioned her announcement 
with these words: “Ballet Theater is by 
no means going ou‘ of business.” 
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Cadet Ladd 


Before the war, when the doughtiest 
West Point cadet had probably faced no 
enemy more formidable than the Navy 
football team, the United States Military 
Academy was patently no place for an 
impeccably holstered soldier of fortune 
like Alan Ladd. But in these days, when 
the lowliest plebe may have a Congres- 
sional Medal in his pocket. one can expect 
to find sterner stuff beneath the blue-gray 
uniform. And behind the faultless drape 
of Ladd’s high-collared tunic there is in- 
deed plenty of sterner stuff. 

As Cadet “Rocky” Gilman in “Beyond 
Glory.” he is a cadet’s dream of soldierly 
perfection. But as a veteran: of the Tuni- 
sian campaign, he hides a secret 
speakable that even Army psychiatrists 
are unable to get at it. To the audience, 
however, the secret is more accessible, and 
it is quickly obvious that Rocky is con- 
vinced his best friend’s death m battle was 
the result of his own cowardice. 

When a congressman (Harold Vermil- 
yea), whose son has wilted obnoxiously 
under the standard brand of hazing that 
confronts a West Point plebe, starts an 
investigation, an unscrupulous attorney 
(George Coulouris) points to Rocky as 
the chief bully and digs up an exaggerated 
account of his defection. By this time, 
the fact that Rocky wasn’t in any way 
responsible for his friend’s death is pretty 
evident to everyone, and even the friend’s 
shapely widow (Donna Reed) is con- 
vinced he was not to blame. But she has 


so un- 


““to put up with nearly two hours of in- 


scrutable looks and miscellaneous dra- 
matics on Ladd’s part before the truth is 
officially and honorably out. 


As a portrait of postwar West Point, 


“Beyond Glory” is both interesting and 


MOVIES 


The battle for Lebanon Valley is lurid and Technicolored 





Donna Reed doesn’t blame Cadet Ladd 


authentic. But as a study of a problem- 
ridden veteran in the awkward process of 
striving for the commission he has already 
sarned in combat, neither the story nor 
Ladd’s stiff-lpped histrionics can justify 
so pretentious sounding a title. (BEYOND 
Guiory. Paramount. Robert Fellows, pro- 
ducer. John Farrow, director.) 


Pleasant Valley 


“Tap Roots” is a pleasantly romanti- 
cized account of a little-known incident in 
the Civil War—the bold refusal of the 
people of Lebanon Valley to secede from 
the Union and the way they barricaded 
themselves against the Confederate Army 
in their fertile but out-of-the-way bit of 
the State of Mississippi. 

It seems that in ante-bellum days, Sam 







Dabney (Russell Simpson) ,-with the help 
of his Choctaw Indian friend Tishomingo 
(Boris Karloff), put several decades of 
honest sweat into the business of making 
the valley look the way a Southern plan- 
tation and its outbuildings should. He also 
produced a family including a son Hoab 
(Ward Bond), -an impetuous grandson 
(Richard Long), and two eminently mar- 
riageable granddaughters, Morna and Aven 
(Susan Hayward and Julie London). 

The plot sets in when almost at the 
same time Morna decides to marry a prig- 
gish Army captain (Whitfield Connor) 
and Mississippi secedes. Morna’s captain, 
of course, must fight for the Confederacy, 
so she is torn between her love for him 
and her father’s intention to keep Leba- 
non Valley out of the fight at any cost. 
At this point Keith Alexander (Van Hef- 
lin), an influential newspaperman, com- 
plicates matters by joining forces with the 
Lebanonites and fallmg brusquely in love 
with Morna. 

The battle in which the Confederate 
Army finally overcomes the intrepid war- 
riors of Lebanon is depicted in luridly 
realistic Technicolor. But the film owes 
its effectiveness mostly to the unobtru- 
sive accuracy of its background and the 
expert performances of Bond, Karloff, Hef- 
lin, and especially Miss Hayward, who 
should more than compensate the bedrag- 
gled warrior who ultimately finds himself 
in her arms for the tactical loss of even so 
pleasant a valley as Lebanon. (Tap Roots. 
Universal-International. George Marshall, 
producer-director. Technicolor.) 


Out Where the Blows Begin 


In the annals of the rough, tough old 
West, the common garden. variety of bank 
robber was too numerous even to cata- 
logue. But those who stole money with 
the honest intention of returning it could 
undoubtedly have been counted on the 
fingers of one hand. Such a man, “Four 
Faces West” would have you believe, was 
Ross McEwen (Joel McCrea), who bold- 
ly lifted $2,000 from a small New Mex- 
ican bank to help pay off his father’s 
mortgage. 

Justice being the hair-trigger thing it 
was in them-thar days, most of the film 
is devoted to the resulting man hunt, in 
which a kindly marshal (Charles Bick- 
ford) is pitted against Ross, and a sin- 
ister-looking Mexican (Joseph Calleia) 
and a pretty railroad nurse (Frances Dee) 
manage to keep up the culprit’s morale. 

This sort of thing should by rights add 
up to the proverbial sagebrush brew. But 
Ross’s essential honesty and his capture, 
resulting from his efforts to save a Mex- 
ican family from the ravages of tubercu- 
losis, combine to give the same old wine 
in the same old bottle a pleasantly new 
flavor. (Four Faces West. United Art- 
ists. Harry Sherman, produeer.-Alfred I. 
Green, director.) 
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Forester deserts Hornblower 


Hornblower’s Successor 





series. 


“The Sky and the Forest” is the engross- 
ing story of Loa, the native chieftain and 
hereditary god of a tiny African village. 
Only 25 years old, Loa is simple, primitive, 
and uneducated. In his world, which is the 
clump of rude huts and few miles of ex- 
plored jungle around him, all must grovel 
face to the ground as he walks abroad. 
Only the sun and the sky may gaze‘upon 
him, for they too are gods and hence his 
brothers. Loa’s godly word is law, and his 
ignorant, gibbering subjects exist happily 


with him in their forest domain. 


Then Loa’s world is invaded by Arab 
slave traders who shackle Loa and his 
people and lead them off to be sold. For 
the first time Loa’s invincible godhood 
bows under civilization’s whip. The fact 
finally penetrates his head that he, Loa, 


can be humbled. 


But Loa escapes the slave procession 
and makes his way back home. There he 
forsakes his godliness for a sort of primi- 
tive fellowship with his people. Only a 
second attack by the forces of civilization 
finally brings the now-enlightened chieftain 
again to his knees under a barrage of 


Belgian bullets. 
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To the many admirers of Commodore 
Horatio Hornblower, R.N., the straying 
of Hornblower’s creator from the high 
seas to an African jungle may seem little 
short of treason. Yet in his latest novel, 
“The Sky and the Forest,” C. S. Forester 
achieves a significance and depth of emo- 
tion seldom found in the Hornblower 


Forester’s book is strange and weird. 
The reader will unconsciously find him- 
self looking at the world through Loa’s 
eyes and pondering the wondrous ways of 
man in Loa’s undeveloped, stumbling 
brain. Also he will find his throat tighten 
as Loa, after trading heavenly isolation 
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Blackie: “Get away from the mirror, 
.  Whitey—someone might 


think we're conceited.” 
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> “Well, Blackie—a bit of con- 

Ws ceit on our part may be 
pardonable, considering our 
popularity.” 
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WEST COAST 
INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 


Rapid increase of population and 
b Oe reserves of raw materials put 
SS British Columbia in front rank for 
new capital investment. 


Population has increased 27% in 8 years. 
Primary industries—lumber, pulp, fisher- 
ies, agriculture. and mines—are producing 
at record levels in a province whose re- 
sources are barely scratched. 


WRITE 


TODAY 


Write Department of Trade 
and Industry, Parliament 
Buildings, Victoria, B.C., 
on your business letterhead, 
for your copy of this beau- 
tifully illustrated brochure. 


PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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for earthly prestige, discovers he possesses 
the mysterious power of love. (THE Sky 
AND THE Forest. By C. S. Forester. 313 
pages. Little, Brown. $2.75.) 


Inside New York State 


Warren Moscow, now 40 years old, has 
been covering New York State and city 
politics since he held his first job on the 
old Brooklyn Citizen in 1926, when he was 
only 18 years old. When he came to The 
New York Times in 1930, after a brief 
bout on Hearst’s New York American, he 
was taken under the benevolent wing of 


wise “Old Jim” Hagerty,* dean of The 
Times’s far-flung corps of political writers 
and one of the best known political sages 
in this country. As Hagerty’s protégé, 
young Moscow soon developed into a keen 
observer and brilliant reporter of the po- 
litical scene, whether inside Tammany Hall 
or in the corridors and lobbies of the State 
House at Albany. 

On Government: From his seven- 
year tour of duty as head of The Times 
Albany bureau, Moscow was able to study 
at close hand not only the intricate work- 
ing of the complicated machinery that is 
New York State government, but the 
devious minds of those who run it either 
by election or appointment. The sum of 
his learning, including his estimate of the 
Republican nominee, he has now set down 
in an interesting and timely book, “Politics 
in the Empire State.” 

Written in that bland style that years 
of faithful service to The Times’s news 
columns makes almost inevitable in all 
Times men, Moscow’s book is crammed 
with significant data about New York poli- 






























*So called to differentiate the older James A. 
Hagerty from his son “Young 


Dewey’s press secretary. 


Jim,” otherwise 
James C. Hagerty, who deserted a career on The 
Times’s reportorial staff to become Gov. Thomas E. 


- 


tics. It could well serve as a textbook for 


the study of the greatest and politically g 


most important state in the Union. The 
general reader will find it fascinating, for 
it is brightened with plenty of odd bits of 
entertaining information. 

For instance, probably not one in a 
million New Yorkers knows that the con- 
stitution and the election law of New York 
State both contain provisions barring from 
voting any person who has made a bet on 
the result of an election! Yet, as Moscow 
reveals, this is true—only the law is never 


enforced. It was written on the statute | 
books not to discourage gambling, but to i 
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“Old Jim” Hagerty schooled Warren Moscow in political reporting 


prevent evasion of companion sections that 
prohibit the buying of votes with cash. 

New Yorkers will particularly want to 
read Moscow’s lucid examination of up- 
state Republicanism versus down-state De- 
mocracy—his analysis of the relationship 
between New York City’s government 
with the government of the state. Other 
matters of topical interest which he dis- 
cusses are the recurrent appearance of 
third and even fourth parties in New York; 
the part racial, religious, and nationality 
factors play in politics; the lobbies, good 
and bad, that pack the state legislative 
anterooms; the role of labor in the major 
parties; and whether the so-called “vested 
interests” dominate the government. Mos- 
cow cites with approval John Gunther's 
inability to find any one man, or boss, or 
interest which “runs” New York. 

On Dewey: In addition to this meaty 
information Moscow has many illuminat- 
ing things to say about the various per- 
sonalities in high and low political places. 
He is especially lucid when discussing 
Dewey, whose career he has closely 
watched. He says, in a brief sketch, that 
Dewey, “at first the white hope of the 
party leadership [in New York State], 
rapidly became its master.” Moscow also 
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asserts that his election in 1942 came about 
mainly because the Democratic Party was 
split rather than because of Dewey’s or 
the Republicans’ strength. Once elected, 
he “assumed complete control of his party” 
and has held it ever since. He did this by 
maintaining a “cold, hard-bitten use of 
the patronage powers of the governor’s 
office.” 

“In the controversial field of education,” 
says Moscow, “Dewey four times claimed 
and received credit for increasing the 
amount available, but in reality it was only 
subsequent increases that exceeded the 
total appropriated before the GOP, under 
Dewey’s direction, began cutting the edu- 
cational system.” And Moscow flatly as- 
serts that under Dewey the state “collected 
hundreds of millions of dollars more in 
taxes than any administration in history.” 

“Politics in the Empire State” is not a 
book of political propaganda. It is a re- 
porter’s report on how the state works, 
and why, and who are the men who make 


it. It is a good book to read this election 


year. (Pouitics In THE Empire State. By 
Warren Moscow. 248 pages. Knopf. $3.) 


Other Books 


Crry Limit. By Hollis Summers. 275 
pages. Houghton Mifflin. $2.75. A rather 
thin first novel dealing with the theme of 
young love vs. middle-aged frustration. 
The central character is a sex-starved dean 
of girls in a small-town Kentucky high 
school, and most of the story is given over 
to her jealous efforts to turn an innocent 
romance between two students into a sor- 
did scandal. 

Sac Prairie Peopie. By August Derleth. 
322 pages. Stanton & Lee. $3. The latest 
in this well-known regional writer’s already 
many-volumed “Sac Prairie Saga.” Con- 
taining eighteen short stories and two 
novelettes, all of which have previously 
appeared in magazine form, this well-bal- 
anced collection continues Derleth’s ambi- 
tious fictional project of depicting life in a 
small town in South Central Wisconsin, 
and deals with many characters introduced 
in previous volumes. 

Postscript to Wenpvy. By Amram 
Scheinfeld. 303 pages. Whittlesey House. 
$3. A first novel by the author of “You 
and Heredity,” “Women and Men,” and 
other popular scientific nonfiction. The 
story follows a New York newspaperman, 
enigmatically bound to a dead sweetheart, 
through the difficult ten years that began 
with her suicide in the ’30s and ended with 
the atom bombing of Hiroshima. The 
author traces his hero’s painful struggles 
to build a newy life for himself not only in 
terms of romance but also in terms of the 
chaotic happenings of the day, including 
such sundries as left-wing politics, the war, 

vincetown homosexuality, and other 
uncertainties. Though not quite the 
analysis of a generation which Scheinfeld 
intended, it is readable. 
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Fight that mid-summer droop 
with cool, refreshing water from 
G-E Water Coolers. They cost 
only a few cents a day to oper- 
ate...and they'll give you years 











“*The chairman of the board found out that drinking 
plenty of water keeps people efficient.’’ 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Water Coolers 


of dependable service. Ask your 
G-E Dealer for full information 
today. General Electric Company, 
Air Conditioning Department, 
Section W8228. Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Newsweek 


Indispensable to Educators, Librarians or 
anyone who keeps a Newsweek file! 





When you “look it up” in Newsweek, 
use the Newsweek INDEX. Its easy “A 
to Z" arrangement, by subject and 
name, plus cross references, saves time 
and temper. Covers both editorial and 
advertising content for six months. Jan- 
vary 5th 1948 to June 28th 1948 issue 
now available Only $1.50. 


Order From Newsweek Index Dept. (X-1) . 
152 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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The Wonders of Deconcentration 


Quick-freezing 
30.000 Pounds 
of Poultry with 


TRADE mMaARK 


Refrigeration 


That's just one day's work at the new plant 
of the Washington Co-Operative Farmers 
Assn. But it means 16,000 chickens or 4,000 
turkeys have to be processed, precooled, 
quick-frozen, and stored at zero. 


Frick Refrigeration carries the entire cool- 
ing load at this 
Mt. Vernon, 
| Washington plant 
—just as it does 
in the world's 
largest quick- 
freezer, across 
the continent at 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


If you're any- 
where in between 
and need refrig- 
eration, get in 
touch with the 
Precooling Poultry at 33°F. nearest Frick 

Branch Office or 

Distributor. They're in principal cities every- 

where; also supply dependable air con- 

ditioning and ice-making equipment, This 
installation made by the Lewis Refrigeration 

& Supply Co., Frick Sales-Representatives 

in Seattle. 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HERE are and have always been two 

means of strengthening Commu- 
nism in this country. One is to build up 
the Communist power directly by 
espionage, propaganda and infiltration. 
The other is to weaken our system of 
free enterprise to the point that it can 
no longer meet the needs of the Amer- 
ican people. 

It is too early to pass judgment upon 
the New Deal zealots who 
have been charged with di- 
rect relations with the Com- 
munist underground. But 
dozens of extreme New 
Dealers, including some of 
those mentioned in recent 
revelations, have always 
pursued policies which might 
well have crippled our econ- 
omy. After the second elec- 
tion of Roosevelt a group of 
young lawyers and economists found 
themselves well planted in many de- 
partments and commissions in Wash- 
ington. A leader among these reform- 
ers who wangled many of them into 
the service once called them his “well- 
integrated group.” They shared a com- 
mon philosophy which was to reduce 
the power of the present owners and 
managers of industry, to push govern- 
ment more deeply into business, to 
provide vested interests for labor 
unions and above all to break up busi- 
ness into small units. 

Their direct efforts in this country 
were not very successful. New Dealism 
declined from election to election. 


HE occupation of Japan, however, 

gave some of these boys the oppor- 
tunity of a generation. Here was a 
nation with a fairly well-developed 
capitalist economy prostrate and un- 
der military control. There was no con- 
stitution, Supreme Court or Congress 
to hamper direct action. A “well-in- 
tegrated group” moved in under the 
benign aura of MacArthur, well-armed 
with saws, hammers, scalpels and screw 
drivers. Here at last was the New 
Dealer’s promised land. Their early ac- 
tivities were a delirious dream of re- 
form. 

NEWSWEEK’s energetic foreign de- 
partment unmasked this activity and 
published its results in several issues 
of this magazine last year. Perhaps the 
most important revelation in this series 
was the existence of a fantastic docu- 





ment known as FEC 230. This was a 
statement of proposed policy with ref- 
erence to the breaking up of “excessive 
concentrations of economic power” in 
Japan. Owners, managers and creditors 
of any big company were to be ousted 
and divested of their holdings. If com- 
pensated they could not reinvest in the 
Japanese economy for ten years. Hold- 
ings of owners should be sold even for 
“a fraction of their real 
value.” And the “purchaser’s 
ability to pay, rather than 
the real value . . . should 
affect the fixing of prices.” 
Cooperatives and trade un- 
ions were to be _ preferred 
purchasers. Half of these 
unions, it should be added, 
are Communist-dominated. 

When news of FEC 230 
reached Washington many 
Cabinet heads “hit the ceiling.” They 
had not known about it apparently. 
The plan was repudiated. 

But its spirit lives on. Some of this 
document has been embodied in Japa- 
nese law. And the head of the antitrust 
and cartels division of the occupation 
is E. C. Welsh, formerly of the OPA 
and a man who apparently has views 
similar to those of FEC 230. 

The chopping up continues. A sub- 
sidiary of a big American glass com- 
pany is ordered to split its holdings 
into two companies. There is fuel 
enough to feed only one furnace, but 
the order says that the companies must 
run two furnaces half time despite the 
fact that a glass furnace cannot run 
part time. 

Apparently what we have in Japan is 
a collection of economically ignorant 
generals presiding over a lot of New 
Dealers whose ideas, if unchecked, will 
turn the country into a Communist 
state. 


FINAL ironic touch is a report just 

filed with Congress by the Federal 
Trade Commission urging a sort of 
deconcentration in this country. The 
director of the Bureau of Industrial 
Economics of the FTC is one Corwin 
Edwards who produced the _ report 
which State Department economists 
turned into FEC 230. 

We need a purge of Communists. But 
beyond that we need a purge of lawyers 
and economists in our government who 
are the enemies of free enterprise. 
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90 years at fine whiskey-making makes this whiskey good. 86 proof. Blended Whiskey The straight whiskies in this 
product are 4 years or more old. 30% straight whiskey. 70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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91.4% to be exact! From coast to coast, sur- 


veys show that 91.4% of Imperial purchasers are repeat pur- 
chasers. Yes, all over America, people have tried Imperial— 
and /iked Imperial—and are buying it again! Why? Because 
Hiram Walket’s 90 years at fine whiskey-making makes this 
whiskey good! 


It’s good to know... IM PE RIAL 


is made by Hiram Walker. 





No wonder nine out of ten Say 


L mpertal again! 
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